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BEAUTIFUL BLUE 

A COLOUR THAT WILL 
CAPTURE THE WORLD 

The Wonderful Chance That 
Came To the Chemists 

FIRST COUSIN TO HAEMOGLOBIN 
AND CHLOROPHYLL 

For a very long time two men have been 
searching for the Blue Bird, 

One is the Dreamer t who dreams of the 
Millennium that never comes. One is the 
Chemist , who is for . ever searching for 
lovely colours. ' 

The Dreamer’^ Blue Bird will come 
in time ; the Chemist's has flown into 
his laboratory. 

It is called Monastral Blue, and the 
wizards of Imperial Chemical Indus¬ 
tries will very soon give it to the world. 

Monastral Blue was found eight years 
ago, by the chemists of the Grange¬ 
mouth Works of the Scottish Dyes Com¬ 
pany, during the manufacture of a sub¬ 
stance connected with another blue, 
artificial indigo. It came as if by chance; 
but chance favours only the prepared 
mind, and this new substance at once 
aroused the ardent curiosity of these 
wise chemists. 

Seven Years of Hard Work 

.Before Monastral Blue faced the light 
seven years o[ hard work, experiment, 
disappointment, and expectation had 
been woven into its story. 

Now that all about its place in Nature’s 
colour scheme is known, and now that it 
can be . well and truly made, it will take 
its place among Nature’s own colours, 
the red of blood, the green of grass. By 
a most wonderful coincidence this blue 
pigmentj made out of the chemicals 
man cah command, • is cousin to the 
haemoglobin (or haemin) which colours 
blood corpuscles, and to the chloro¬ 
phyll which gives the green hue to 

plants and trees. ."". 

A chemist‘would explain the relation¬ 
ship by saying that the molecules of 
these three colouring substances, two of 
them natural and the third artificial, 
were of the same shape and make-up. 
The molecule of a chemical substance or 
compound is pictured as more or less 
symmetrical, with the atoms of the' 
elements composing it arranged in order. 
Remarkable Molecules 
When the .chemists at Grangemouth, 
preparing a chemical well known in the 
manufacture of indigo, found in their 
vessels a scraping of a new bright blue, 
they first tested it to see if it would 
change colour. It would not. Then they 
set about seeing what it was made of; in 
short, what its chemical molecule was like. 

That inquiry took a very long time. 
It was worked out by Imperial Chemicals 
with the indispensable help of Dr R. P. 
Linstead of the Imperial College of 
Science. Finally this new pigment 
was proved to belong to a new class of 
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chemical compounds, made up of mole¬ 
cules with a very remarkable iigure, as 
we say. . 

Their structure is like that of a ring 
round which eight atoms of nitrogen and 
eight atoms, of carbon are set alter¬ 
nately. But the ring can be divided into 
four quarters,, and each quarter would 
coil itself into a molecule with a house¬ 
hold of its own. 

These daughter molecules were like 
their parent, but they led their own 
lives and wedded themselves to another 
atom. The substance found at Grange¬ 
mouth proved to have molecules with an 
atom of iron in the middle of the ring of 
carbon and nitrogen atoms. But other 
metals w r ould do as well for the wedding 
ring. Copper was a favourite, and it 
was the copper marriage which gave the 
new bright blue. 

This is a blue beyond compare? The 
ring structure .confers strength and 
stability to the molecule. 

It presents a Arm front to the attacks 
of other chemicals. The floods cannot 
drown it. The fires cannot bum it. It 
can face a red-hot fire without shrinking. 


Only at white-hot heat will it change, 
and then, from being a ' solid, it flies 
away as a gas. 

-- This strength of resistance, while it 
makes Monastral Blue a pillar among 
pigments, has the defect of its qualities, 
for at present it remains a pigment. A 
dye can be dissolved in liquids and is 
applied in the liquid solution to cottons 
or silks or wools, but Monastral Blue 
will not dissolve, and so can only be 
painted on to substances. 

It can be employed as an oil paint, for 
such a paint consists of pigment and oil. 
After being applied the oil evaporates/ 
leaving the pigment spread over the 
canvas. Many blues used in the older 
oil paintings have changed, faded, or 
darkened. Monastral Blue will not alter. 

Its uses will not be confined to the 
paintings which hang on the walls of 
our houses or galleries. It will gleam on 
distempered walls, on motor-car bodies, 
linoleums, leather, rubber. It will march 
on foot and awheel all over the world, 
leaving its mark on the habitations of 
men, and colouring the bound book and 
Continued on once 2 


THE WAR DRAGS ON 

GROWING STRAIN 
ON ITALY 

Keeping Back the News 
From the People 

STORY OF MARCONI’S ILLNESS 

Signor Mussolini's war on Abyssinia 
drags miserably on, bringing satis¬ 
faction to nobody, least of all to 
Signor Mussolini. 

' Though the news, from the fronts is 
conflicting, it is beyond all doubt that. 
An spite of Italy’s immense forces, she 
is so far losing the war. Her lines of 
communication impose continually, in¬ 
creasing difficulties upon her and have- 
compelled her to withdraw from positions 
gained at groat cost. 

In the meantime the Abyssinians, 
encouraged by their successful resistance 
and by the beginning of the “little 
rains,” are giving the'/enemy no rest 
from anxiety, and they have captured 
many tanks and aeroplanes, ancl actually, 
formed a tank corps. 

Back To Horse Traffic 

At home the position for Mussolini 
grows darker and darker. The financial 
strain has led to the imposition of new 
taxes everywhere, and the feared short¬ 
age of supplies of oil has brought back 
horse traffic to the streets of Rome. It 
has been noticed also that there , is a 
great lack of enthusiasm when the 
Italian troopships pass on their way to 
Abyssinia ; and there have been rumours 
of desertion, which may or may not be 
true but are significant-in the slowing 
down of enthusiasm. 

It is said that a German Staff report 
expresses the opinion that Italy has 
already lost the war, and, although it is 
too soon to say this, it is almost certain 
that Mussolini would welcome any move¬ 
ment for peace' which enabled him to 
convince the Italian people that his 
defeat had been a victory. 

Ignorance of the Facts 

The suppression of news in Italy 
itself has been extraordinary. A month 
ago Senator Marconi was attacked with 
sudden illness and the newspapers were 
instructed not' to mention it. Very 
strange must be the situation in a 
country which must not learn the news 
■ of the grave illness of its most famous 
man. Marconi’s illness seized him in 
the dining-car of the express from Paris 
to Rome, and, though he rallied, all 
hope of his recovery was at first given 
up. His name was given as being 
present at the sitting of the Fascist 
Grand Council, but Marconi was not 
there. 

It is difficult to see why such news 
should be kept back from the Italian 
people, and the ignorance of the nation 
. concerning the actual facts of the war 
can only be imagined.' * 
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100 GROWN-UPS 
AND A CALF 

WHY THEY ARE AT 
HARWICH 

First of Their Kind To Come 
To Us This Century 

WHAT WE OWE TO HOLLAND 

Lying in quarantine at Harwich are 
ioo adult Friesian cattle and one calf, 
bom since the herd was got together 
"and placed under official observation at 
the Hook of Holland, in which country 
they were reared. 

They have been sent to us to improve 
our cattle of the same breed, the first 
of the kind to reach us for 35 years, 
as fear of foot-and-mouth disease caused 
our Government to forbid their entry 
except for immediate slaughter. 

:.The Friesians in this country were 
known before the war as British Hol- 
steins, but we got ours from Holland, 
cows which yield 3000 gallons of milk a 
year. 

We have to thank Holland for our 
pre-eminence in more ways than one. 
The foundations of our famous herds 
were laid with cattle bought from her 
during the 17th and 18th centuries, 
reinforced by importations in Victorian 
days. But she not only let us have the 
cattle ; she taught us how to,keep them. 

Winter Food 

Holland discovered that turnips and 
potatoes, previously a mere garden crop, 
could be grown in enormous numbers m 
the fields to serve as winter food for. 
cattle and Human beings. We copied her 
a century late/ The immediate result 
was that', instead of having to send all 
our sheep, pigs, and cattle to the salt- 
tubs in the autumn,, we were able to feed 
and keep ^hem alive. Holland dis¬ 
covered' unregarded growths and im¬ 
proved them into, the clover, sainfoin, 
lucerne, and other fodders now indis¬ 
pensable to farm animals. . 

She gave us winter food for our beasts 
and for ourselves, and, banishing scurvy 
and 1 leprosy largely by these ‘means, 
enabled us, by copying her example, to 
double our population in the 17th cen¬ 
tury, just when we were beginning to 
build up our Empire, 

Refugees Sheltered 

Nor was that all. Holland taught, us 
commerce and modern banking methods. 
She gave shelter to our persecuted Pro¬ 
testant refugees, whose lives would not 
have been worth ten minutes purchase 
in France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, or 
Austria. International law was born in 
Holland, which was also the cradle of 
modern medicine. In the 17th century 
Holland printed more books than the 
rest of the world put together. Her sons 
were'great navigators before ours had 
won fame at sea ; her immortal school of 
artists were in their heyday before we 
had a painter worthy of the name. 

Our statesman-poet Canning wrote a 
hundred years ago that 

In matters of commerce the fault of the 

Dutch \ 

Is giving too little and ashing too much; 

but this is certainly not true in matters 
of culture and ideas; for Holland has 
given to the world abundantly and with T 
out stint. 


THE HENTY PLOUGH 

When the.Henty family emigrated 
from Sussex to Australia a hundred years 
ago they took their plough with them. ‘ 
Little did they think wliat a historic 
emblem it would become, - 

They became the first white settlers 
in the State of Victoria; and used; the 
plough to turn the first sod of the colony. 

Now the humble plough has been sold 
at a Melbourne auction for ^190 and it 
will be a treasured possession of posterity. 
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Fighting Scholars A Tale of the Road 


The Man Who Will Live 
When Fascism is Dead 

Many a pocket edition of Thucydides 
went into the trenches on both sides of the 
line in the war . 

So said Mr J, E. Powell, a Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, lecturing 
before the Classical Association. One 
French warrior, M. Thibaudct, while on 
active service composed a study of the 
Greek historian which went through 
seven editions in a few years. 

It is a sorrowful thing to think of tlic 
lovers of Thucydides trying to blow each 
other to bits, and a dismal thing to 
learn that there has been a decline in 
the study of Thucydides . since the 
Fascist regime. He who praises the old 
free republics of Greece and Rome is 
suspected of an anti-Fascist bias, . 

And yet he will live long after Fascism 
is dead. Warships and tanks become 
obsolete. Dictators die. Treaties alter 
the map of the world. But the ideal of 
the free commonwealth never becomes 
obsolete, and the only certain thing 
about 2036 a d is that men will still be 
reading Thucydides—but not, let us 
hope, in the trenches. 

THE MINERS AND 
THEIR WAGES 

, There is another brief respite from 
the threatened Coal Strike, all to the 
good. , 

Neither the miners nor the mine- 
owners actually desire a strike, which 
would be fatal to the present industrial 
recovery of the country, .The miners 
are dissatisfied with the offer of in¬ 
creased wages by the owners, but they 
feel that higher wages would be available 
in the future if there was better, selling 
organisation. They therefore continue 
to press for some permanent national 
machinery for the settlement of wage 
problems. 


There’s Only One of You 

The Minister of Transport, who saved 800 
lives last year, must have been delighted to find 
this Cautionary Tale in his letter bag the 
other day. 

Tlie other day (said the writer, who 
lives in Reading) as I was walking along 
the main street I saw a little girl playing 
with a tennis ball in a side street. 

As it bounced she missed catching it 
and it rolled towards the main road. 
She ran after it without heeding the 
rolling traffic. At that very moment a 
young man came along, and, as lie put 
his foot out to stop tlic ball .and pick it 
up, he held out his arm to prevent the 
little girl from running into the road 
among the cars. Then, handing her the 
ball, he said: 

There’s millions like that where they 
come from ; but there’s only one of You * 

He said it with a smile, and the little 
girl flushed pink, as slic took the ball and 
stepped back, without a word, to the 
pavement, walking slowly away. 

Wc hope slic understood, for that 
young man's words seem to us the' 
perfect warning. It may be that he did 
not realise their force, but wc hope they 
sank into the mind of the. little girl. 
They should sink into that* of anyone 
who roads them, and wc thank Mr Hore- 
Bclisha for sending to us this charming 
story of the Roads he is trying to make 
safe for all, 

THE NAVAL CONFERENCE 
The Claims of Japan 

The Naval Conference has resumed its 
meetings, and has once again been faced 
with the demand of Japan that she 
should .be permitted to build up to the 
agreed upper limit of the Powers. 

This means absolute equality with 
America and ourselves, and America, 
which has the Atlantic as well as the 


ROOM FOR ALL 

By Sir Raymond Unwin 

There is plenty of space available ! 
The whole of the population of England 
arid Wales at present living outside 
London, if housed in cottages not more 
than ten to the acre/could be accom¬ 
modated on the land in the Greater 
London region; and still there would 
be a margin of 100 or more square 
miles for open .spaces. 


Pacific to patrol, regards the demand as 
unreasonable. France, Italy, and this 
country agree with America, and the 
question of tlic moment is whether 
Japan will withdraw from the Conference 
if she cannot get her own way. It is 
thought improbable that she will take 
such drastic action, and there is still 
hopethat efforts at conciliation will 
continue. 


The Wonderful Blue 


Continued irom page 1 

the printed^ page with its unfading 
brightness. 

It will not be all blue. .It has peculiar 
qualities which fit it to combine with 
other colours into greens: and purples; 
It is a new and brilliant addition to the 
palette of the colour printer. Besides 
being so unfading in the presence of heat 
or light, it is a strong colour, a little of it 
going a long way. The artist will dis¬ 
cover a peculiar quality in it, because it 
changes its hue less than other bliies. 
under artificial light. 

Has this Admirable Crichton among 
blues any drawbacks ? The artist might 
grumble because , its. blue is too un¬ 
changeable. Artists of old used to mix 
their own pigments. It was said of Jan 
van Eyck, one of whose fadeless paint¬ 
ings. is in‘our National Gallery, that after 
grinding his colours lie left them to 
stand months in oil. He did nothing in a 
hurry,' which is why the world will not 
forget him in a hurry. 

But the pure colours supplied by the 
chemists who pride themselves on mak¬ 
ing them unvarying rob the painting of 
accidental individuality. The painter 
will have to use his imagination in com¬ 
bining them more skilfully. He will gain 
in the long run, and if his pictures are 


worthy of immortality Time will not 
rob them of it by dulling the colours. 

The dyer lias a more-solid ground for 
dissatisfaction in. the chemist’s triumph. 
Like tlic painter, lie does not want 
always the same colour, but profits from 
variety. Even the woad of the Ancient 
Britons had variety as a dye, and 
fashion now asks for more. 

If that were all, the dyer’s complaints 
would soon be met, but Monastral Blue 
cannot yet enter into his manufactured 
stuffs because it is a pigment and not a 
dye. It will not dye clothes. But its 
discovery and standardisation point the 
way to an ideal which chemist and dyer 
must both strive to reach by different 
paths. 

If Monastral Blue the pigment can be 
made, then a soluble unfading blue for 
dyestuffs will follow. The chemist is on 
his way to manufacture, three standard 
colours, which ’alone or'in combination 
will furnish every hue the dyer can dream 
of, and, like the well-tried vegetable dyes 
of Persian carpets, they will stand fast. 
The dyer for his part must find new 
textiles to absorb better the new colours. 

Monastral Blue is a milestone pointing 
the way to chemist, painter, and dyer, 
and it is likely to be something to 
delight the eye wherever it is seen. 
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Little News Reel 

There were well over a million visitors 
to the British Museum last year. 

It is stated that about 7000 people are 
now missing in Paris. 

The number of wireless licences has 
now reached nearly seven and a half 
millions. 

Artificial water-holes are being made 
for wild animals in the game reserves of 
Rhodesia. 

The giving of Bibles to Italian soldiers 
passing through Port Said has been 
stopped by the Italian authorities. 

Mr H, J. Mitchell has been elected 
President of Imperial Chemical Indus¬ 
tries. He started as an office boy. • 

A goat has eaten a pocketful of paper 
money in a farmer’s coat hung in a shed 
at Sepmes, near Tours in France. 

Kenilworth Castle may soon become 
the property of the local district 
council. The price asked for it is said, 
to be about ^40,000. 

The children at a school near Johannes¬ 
burg have a daily ration of cheese in¬ 
stead of milk, because of the high price 
of milk. 

The Boy Scouts of South Africa are, 
having their first Jamboree, The stores 
for feeding 3000 boys for nine, days 
include ten miles of sausages, 30,000 
loaves, 20 oxen, 50 sheep, and 8000 
gallons of milk.' 


ANCESTRAL HALL FOR 
THE MINERS 

In these troubled times for the coal 
industry it is good to hear of a centre of 
happiness for miners. 

* The Miners Welfare Society of Back- 
worth and Newcastle have recently 
bought Backwortli Hall, an ancient 
home of the Greys of Fallodon, and are 
making it one of the finest colliery 
welfare centres in the country. A r 
concert hall is being added to the 
building and the grounds are being laid' 
out for games, with a playground for the 
children. There arc rest rooms for. the: 
wives of. the miners, and reading rooms 
and a library with ample opportunities, 
for study. 

SEE-SAW WEATHER 

Poland seems to have borrowed a hint 
from the British climate. In Warsaw/ 
instead of freezing, they are having a 
heat wave. . , • 

When the prospects of our own snowy 
Christmas dissolved in' rain wc felt no 
surprise, because it happens so often 
that a well-known Frenchman said the 
English Avinter began with May ; but in 
Poland they complain that such a thing, 
has never happened to .them for seventy 
years. They complain that the snow is 
disappearing from tlie mountains. They 
complain that fruit trees are blossoming 
arid butterflies flitting among them. We 
think they do not know when they are 
well off. 


THE OLD LADIES 

Congratulations to Mrs Fullarton, 
Glasgow’s ' grand old lady, who has 
celebrated. her 103rd birthday. ( Oil 
December 31 she insisted bn sitting up. 
to welcome in the New Year. ~ 

' Mrs Ann Stansall of Mansfield, Not-;' 
tinghamshirc, was not too old at 105 -to 
go to. a Christmas party» “ Aches and 

pains ?. I haven’t any l ” she was heard 
to say.' " ; ’ ‘* 


Things Said 

Accident publicity lias made . the 
public accident-conscious, but: has not 
yet created a safety-consciousness,; ... ' 

.. Safety First Association 
• One day you can lead a bull by a reel 
of cotton, and the next day bars of steel 
will not hold it. A Cheshire farmer' 

I am convinced that the sea will soon 
be taking a second place, to the air. 

Captain Frederick Sudell 




, I /< W: - ' > 
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Midshipman Easy—Robert Auams and Hughle Green In a thrilling scene from Captain Marryat's famous Jubilee’s Playmate—Jubilee, the baby chimpanzee of the London Zoo, ha3 been 
story, which has been made into a film bv Associated Talkina Pictures of Ealing. ^ nlven a toy playmate, but she Is very slow to make friends. 
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TUNNEL FROM KENT 
INTO ESSEX 

GREAT FEAT TO BE 
ACCOMPLISHED 

Little River of History Whose 
Waters Will Pass Over It 

THE HISTORIC DARENT 

The long-projected tunnel under 
the Thames, to link Dartford and 
Purfleet with the arterial roads of Kent 
and Essex, is coming at last. It will 
begin this year. The total cost is 
estimated at about ^3,000,060. 

- Not a few may be wondering whether 
the dignity and importance of the little 
River Parent will be challenged, for the 
tunnel must run somewhere near its 
mouth. One of the most interesting 
little streams in England, it is but 20 
miles long, but every inch of it is liquid 
history and interest. 

1 Rising in Squerryes Park at Wester- 
ham, near Mr Winston Churchiirs home, 



Where the new Thames tunnel will be 


it trickles along in the shade of the 
North Downs, with hares and rabbits 
and wild deer drinking at its brim ; with 
trout and water-voles and kingfishers 
among its citizens, 

4 At Shoreham it passes the house 
where William Blake was ‘fast asleep 
while John Wesley was preaching next 
door. At Eynsford it passes under a 
bridge which artists have been painting 
for a hundred years and more ; and here 
it is overlooked by the Norman castle in 
which simmered the quarrel ending in 
the murder of Thomas Bccket in Canter¬ 
bury Cathedral. A little beyond it 
runs by the site on which stood a Roman 
villa whose remains were discovered a 
few years ago, yielding 100 feet of Roman 
tiles for the Editor's garden. 

Now the river turns the wheels of a 
little paper-mill which has made bank¬ 
notes, and next it passes under the old 
house which was probably the monastic 
corn-mill of the manor, founded, it may 
be, on a mill used by the Romans for the 
corn grown here by their British vassals. 
Over the way, not far from where Bligh 
of the ’Bounty used to live, it nurtures 
one of the biggest chestnut trees in 
existence, and then away it ‘ winds 
through the lawns of a Tudor hall and 
on to Dartford, where every king and 
conqueror who passed from London to 
Dover passed over it. 

Shakespeare's First Folio 
Here by its side gi 4 cw up our first 
; properly organised paper-mill, whereat 
is possible that some of the sheets used 
in Shakespeare's First Folio were made. 
At Dartford the little, river helped to 
make gunpowder which may have helped 
to drive' off the Spanish Armada. There 
it gave power to an iron foundry, where 
Frobisher's black stones ’ were brought 
in the hope that they were gold, and 
where Richard Trevithick was working 
when he died a poor man after all his 
dreams of wealth. 

r Now the silver skein of water changes 
its character. It used to be alternately 
servant and master, driving mills and 
then flooding the town, so men of enter¬ 
prise and daring straightened out the 
creek for its two or three miles'across 
the marshes by which it runs to join the 
Thames. It became one of our first ship 
canals. * We drove the other afternoon 
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SEEING THE INVISIBLE 

A New Artificial Eye 

FLYING MEN TO SEE IN THE DARK ? 

A new eye has been given to the 
microscope to enable it to grasp what 
the human eye can never see. 

The giant telescopes seek to reach 
farther into space by grasping more 
light from the more distant stars. The 
microscope must depend on what the 
photographic plate can do for it. 

The most powerful of. the present 
ultra-microscopes gain their vision of 
tiny objects beyond the range of human 
eye power by photographing them in 
light falling on these, objects sideways. 
This light is ultra-violet light, with 
waves so short that they yield no mes¬ 
sage to the eye. But they can bo re¬ 
flected by otherwise invisible objects on 
to a photographic plate. 

What the Human Eye Cannot See 

The defect of these ultra-microscopes 
is that the objects thus photographed 
will sometimes be recorded as mere 
specks. This defect the new micro¬ 
scopic eye claims to remedy. 

Its plate is an electron tube with a 
fluox*escent screen. The inventors have 
shown it receiving images which the eye 
cannot perceive, and doing more than 
that by. making these images visible. 

The human eye cannot perceive light 
rays beyond the red end of the rainbow" 
band of colour, or rays beyond the 
farther violet, but this new artificial eye 
can penetrate far into the infra-red and 
the ultra-violet. It may be said to see 
three times as much as the human eye. 

It will not make visible germs or 
micro-organisms which are said to be 
beyond the powers of the microscope, but 
it will make those which can be seen 
more visible. If all its promise is ful¬ 
filled it will enable an aviator or . a 
mariner to see in the dark. 


The Servants Saint 

All domestic workers who can manage 
it should pay a visit to Horley Church 
in Oxfordshire. 

The church is rich in medieval wall 
paintings, and in the last few weeks 
careful cleaning has brought fresh 
features to light. There is an especially 
fine St Christopher wading in a river 
full of fish; but Christophers are common. 
Far more interesting is the little lady 
saint surrounded by household objects. 

She is doubtless meant for St Osyth, 
who was the patron saint of household 
drudges. Like Dick Swivel!er, she saw 
the wrongs of poor little over-worked, 
half-starved servant "girls. She also 
pitied and blessed the poor mother who 
toiled from dawn to dusk at household 
tasks. In medieval days the thought of 
her sympathy was a comfort to careworn 
women, drudges like that poor slave who 
said, as she lay dying : 

Don't weep for me now, 

Don't weep for me never ; 

I'm going to do 'nothing 
For ever and. ever. 

Continued from the previous column 
to where it runs into our mighty river of 
London*. The Thames tide was at the 
flood, and down from the romantic docks 
great ships, hoisting their golden lights, 
. came in majestic procession. Down the 
Darent; here enclosed between high 
banks, came a mysterious barge, sug¬ 
gestive in the twilight of the faery boat 
of Arthur’s last ride. 

As it came nearer the scene resolved 
itself into a busy unromantic little tug 
hauling a barge with a huge sail, drawing 
a timber cargo ; and away all three 
went to join the great flotilla of argosies 
streaming down the Thames to carry 
our wares to the Seven "Seas. : 

May we not hope that the tunnel, how¬ 
ever welcome it will be, will not disturb 
the tranquillity of the scene where the 
little Darent runs across ■ the. .silent 
marshes' ’into the" brimming river ? * L 
. . ... . . . . .... .. Picture % on page 3 


Lovely Spectacle At 
The Albert Hall 

The Dancer on the 
Wineglass 

The Masque of the Four Seasons, 
presented at the Albert Hall the other 
day, was one more shining star in the 
crown of the English Folk Dance and 
Song Society. 

The numbers on the programme 
ranged from the Somerset carol. Come 
All You Worthy Gentlemen, danced in. 
the dim light of Christmas trees, to the 
beautiful summertime- celebration of 
Jack-in-the-Grecn, beloved of oldtime 
chimney-sweeps. 

The Basque troupe were the guests of 
honour. This troupe of five young men 
in gay- costumes gave the vast throng 
of spectators the unusual treat of 
witnessing one of the rarest and possibly 
one of the oldest types of folk-dancing 
in Europe. To the high piercing notes 
of the piccolo they performed dances of 
such extraordinary delicacy and dex¬ 
terity that it was easy to believe they 
were the result of generations of practice. 
Their most famous step is a leap into the 
air which seems to make the law of 
gravity hold its breath while their feet 
perform unbelievable antics. 

An Amazing Achievement 

The dance on the top of a wineglass 
is another amazing achievement, and the 
unruly hobby-horse in its lace-curtain 
petticoat was very good fun. 

The music was as varied as the 
dancing, thanks to the pipes, the piccolo, 
a wood-wind quartet, a mouth-organ 
duet, a whistle and drum, and Mr 
Tremain's jovial melodeon, in addition 
to a brass band for all-round work. 

The gaiety and grace of it all sent our 
thoughts travelling back from the festival 
to all the happy evenings these people 
must have spent in their 23 counties 
learning the tunes and the dances. Time 
after time our eyes searched out a 
specially 'jolly foursome on our left: 
undoubtedly mother and father, daugh¬ 
ter and son. How many times, we 
thought, had they all helped cheerfully 
to clear away after tea in order that 
Mother, too, could be in good time for 
tile folk-dancing ; and how happy that 
household must be, all interested in the-- 
same good thing! 


TEACHING A WORM 

Even an earthworm can be taught.' 
Professor Katz is'our authority. 

In the last of his lectures at the 
Royal Society of Arts the other day lie 
affirmed that a worm can be taught to 
turn to the left or right of a T-shaped 
tube by punishing it with an electric 
shock on the forbidden side and re¬ 
warding it with a dark retreat when it 
turns to the other side. 

Let no teacher despair. If an earth¬ 
worm can be taught even the stupidest, 
child cannot be imteachable. . . 


THE WEEPING PRINCESS 

We have shed many tears over our 
ugly stamps, but a'tear on a stamp is 
something new. 

The Weeping Princess is the name 
given to some Canadian postage stamps 
bearing the portrait of Princess Eliza¬ 
beth which were issued at the Jubilee. 

This is because there is a small flaw 
on a few specimens. It is a mark 
resembling a tear under the right eye 
of the princess. Already this stamp has 
become rare and reached high prices. 
Forgers have been at work making sham 
tears, but these can.bc easily detected. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Brougham . . ... Broom 

Dakar. . . Dah-kar 

-- Ghats v" i-'-r; . . Gawts 

Iguana V E : gWah-nah* 
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A WASTE OF SAND 
AS BIG AS IRELAND 

THE LIBYAN DESERT 

Story By a Traveller 
Who Rode Across It 

THE VANISHED PEOPLE 

A waste of sand as big as Ireland, 
roughened by the recurrent desert 
winds into motionless towering waves. 

Such was the picture Mr Kennedy 
Shaw drew for the Royal Geographical 
Society of the Sand Sea of the Libyan 
Desert which he lias crossed by car The 
first glimpse of the sea was a vision of 
mysterious beauty, a pale blur seen from . 
a stony plateau and stretching to an 
endless horizon. Then, on closer view, 
the blur changed to line on line of wind- 
created sand dunes a mile or two apart, 
30 to 40 miles long. 

Another picture fills out the first. 

It is that of the travellers in their car 
moving between the walls of a sand 
dune, as in the trough of an Atlantic 
wave. But these sand waves are 
200 feet high on either side, and the 
way along the trough as far as from 
London to Reading. All is still with the 
stillness of the desert, but these frozen 
waves leave one with the feeling that 
they might suddenly break into motion 
and overwhelm the voyager in his puny 
craft. 

The feeling intensifies when the 
hot wind begins to blow, and the going 
in the trough is sticky and tedious. 
Then the motorist remembers that the 
nearest water is 100 miles away. 

Thousands of Years Ago 

Yet in this dry and thirsty land people 
lived and tilled their fields thousands 
of years ago. Through one portion of 
the Southern Libyan Desert runs the 
Wady Hawa for 395 miles. It is the 
bed of an ancient river, 1 ' usually dry 
now, but' in some parts of it were 
hundreds of stone grave cairns. Round 
the neck of one who has slept there for 
'7000 years was a string of turquoise: 
beads, and about the waist coils of ostrich. 
shell ornament. He must have been a 
chief among the agricultural people of 
old Libya, who have left behind them 
in the desert polished stone axes and 
querns for grinding corn. 

Others who were of their time, or <a 
thousand years later, drew rock paint¬ 
ings on the walls of cave shelters. 
They painted animals and a few’human 
figures in red and white, and we may 
know that the beasts were'domesticated, * 
for halters and collars are drawn about; 
their necks. ' ‘ 

All are gone, nothing is left of these 
1 people who tilled and toiled before there 
were Pharaohs in. Egypt, except their . 
tools, their pottery, and their skeletons/ 


NEWS OF A BIRD 

From a Library Chimney 

This is the tragic solution of a small mystery 
in a library on a Kent hilltop the other 
Saturday morning, sent to us by the Librarian.; 

On Wednesday afternoon the pigeon 
that was in the library chimney on Satur¬ 
day morning, when the soot came down/ 
fell exhausted on the library hearth, jit 
had been in the chimney all that time 
(four and. a half days) without food or 
drink, 

We tried out best to revive it, .but it 
died in about twenty minutes. I was in 
the library when it fell down, and it was 
fortunate there was no fire in the grate.' 

Such are life’s little tragedies. We 
think it was probably resting on. the 
chimneypot and got blown down by the 
gale. The poor thing was choked witli 
soot and exhausted for want of food; 
How it remained in the chimney all that 
time, especially for the two days when 
we had a fire, I don't know. I 

■ ■■‘ It had a ring on its foot with 400 IP JO 
35Y oh it. '■■■■■- . - - 
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Squirrels On The Great Wrong Righted 



Taking Animals By Plane 

SHEEP ON TREK FOR TWO YEARS 

The cow of the nursery rhyme may 
not have jumped over the Moon, but 
some calves worthy to be hailed as her 
descendants have been up in the air. 

Three hundred of them, valuable 
pedigree animals, travelled from Lima, 
the Peruvian capital, to Cuzco, another 
Peruvian city to the south-east. The 
distance between the two places is only 
345 miles, but to get to one place from 
the other ordinarily involves a sea 
voyage, followed by dong and tedious 
railway travel, for .Cuzco lies in a'valley 
of the lofty Andes. 

. So the calves were taken by plane, 
covering the journey in four hours, 
instead-of risking the double hardship 
i of buffeting at sea and on the mountain 
railways ; and arrived in safety, 

What a change all. tljis represents ! 
Little more than 40 years ago a company 
of Scottish, farmers left the Falkland 
Islands for the mainland, intent on 
sheep-farming. They went up country 
to Tampa Central, bought some sheep, 
and drove .them 1000 miles to Santa Cruz. 

Here was a pastoral adventure as 
strange as a scene from the Old Testa¬ 
ment. Wild wolf dike dogs raided the 
flock by night, and roaming Indians 
stole them, yet The venture prospered. 
Twice during the march of two years 
the flocks were increased by the birth 
of lambs ; twice thi whole flock was 
sheared, and the fleccjes left where they 
fell; but in the end the journey was 
achieved, a sheep-raising station was 
set up, and prosperity came. 

The sheep, feeding as they .went, 
travelled about a mile arid a-quarter a 
day,, and arrived in fir greater numbers 
than when they • set out; the ' calves 
who went by aeroplane travelled nearly 
100 miles an hour. See World Map 


March 

A 100-Mile Horde 

America, which sent us the grey 
squirrels, is having' its own troubles 
with them. 

A horde xoo miles wide is migrating 
from New England to New York. Wall 
Street will be unperturbed, but the 
farmers of the State are growing nervous. 
Oddly enough, the causes of the raid 
are put down to the red ‘squirrel. In 
England it has been asserted that the 
grey squirrels have crowded, out our 
own pretty red forester; but in the 
United States the red squirrels, owing 
to the destruction of some of their 
natural enemies, hawks and owls, have 
thrived so mightily that they arc now a 
pest, They multiplied till there was not 
enough food left for the grey squirrels, 
and these are accordingly migrating to 
fresh .woods and pastures new, ' 

Red squirrel or grey squirrel, there is 
always danger in upsetting the balance 
of Nature; but it is singular that the 
American naturalists arc now attributing 
to the red squirrel all the crimes which 
in England are put down to the grey 
American alien. See World Map 

God Bless Ki 

While the wedding presents of the 
Duke and Duchess of Gloucester were 
on exhibition at St James's i Palace 
someone noticed an inscription scratched 
on one of the window panes 

Thos Smith broke his Rist and felt 
in the garden throw-this window , May the 
30th iy6y. 

. That led to the discovery of another 
and much more dramatic; one on a 
window in the Guard Room. It runs; 
William Rutherford, God bless Ki 
Charles Stuart spent the night before 
his execution in this very room, and it 
is possible that William Rutherford 
meant to write God bless King Charles, 
but was interrupted. 


Judge Lindsey’s 
Good Name 

Another wrong has been put right 
in the United States. 

For six years the name of Judge 
Benjamin Lindsey of Colorado, the man 
who gave Children’s Courts to America, 
has . been under a cloud. Charges were 
brought. against him and sustained by 
the highest court in the State, and Judge 
Lindsey, well over 60, was obliged to 
leave and begin his career all over again 
in California. California appointed him 
a Superior Judge in Los Angeles County, 

This was a solace, though it did not 
clear the judge's name in 1ns own State; 
but at last the iniracle. has happened. 

The Supreme Court, of Colorado has 
now. admitted it was wrong and re¬ 
instated Benjamin Lindsey in the bar 
of that State,. The good news reached 
the judge on his 65th birthday. 

A School Closes Down 

As we begin the steep and difficult 
descent of Countisbury Hill, leading 
down to the little North Devon town of 
Lynmouth a mile below, a church tower 
and a cluster of cottages can be seen 
nestling in the valley. 

It is Oare Church, and the cottages 
form'the tiny village of Oare/on-the 
borders of Somerset and Devon. 

Oare is famed for its situation in the 
Doone country ; and the small church 
has a window through which ‘ tradition 
says the mad Carver Doone fired at 
Lorna on her wedding morn. 

Today the village is famous for some¬ 
thing else. Among its very few inhabi¬ 
tants arc only two children, John Budge, 
13, and Joan Robins, 14. As the school 
cannot afford to keep open for these two 
scholars alone it lias now closed down. 
Joan has finished her school career, and 
John‘goes on to a boarding school in the 
old Somerset town of Porlock. 



His Herd of Reindeer 

Andrew Bahr’s Four-Year Trek 
with his herd of reindeer is already 
yielding good results. 

Through summer arid winter he took 
his 3000 reindeer across the Arctic top 
of the North American continent, from 
Alaska on the west to the Mackenzie 
River on the east. 

When the long trail was at an end 
and the grazing grounds were reached 
the herd numbered 2470. They have 
again mounted to 3000, which speaks Well 
for the pastures where they are settled 
and which vary from summer to winter. 

Their purpose is to furnish food ancl 
clothing to the Eskimo population of 
the Mackenzie River settlement, which 
was in danger of starving in-the absence 
of. any food but fish and seal. The 
human population is now likely * ta 
increase, and its people are being trained 1 
to take charge of small herds of reindeer. 

Till that time the big herd is underi 
Government control, and this winter 
the meat and hides go to mission schools 
and hospitals. ; See World Map 

A Close-Up of a Lion 

Mr Watson of Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia, has related to a correspon¬ 
dent his adventure with a lion. 

L He was out for a ride on his donkey 
when she gave a scream, wheeled round, 
: and made for - home. He .came off; 
Just as he was collecting his wits a 
yellow streak flashed up the road and. 
he recognised a lion,. > „■ . 

He was just going to get up when a 
lioness came up with two half-grown 
cubs. One of the youngsters ap¬ 
proached him and he lay perfectly still. 
While the cub nuzzled him just above 
the belt Mr Watson made sure he was 
" going to take a mouthful,” but just 
then the old lady called to her offspring, 
and off he went. 



PILOT SAVES MAILS 
An Indian air mail plane 
was forced down in the 
Ghats, The pilot swam 
across three flooded 
rivers and, with the help 
of villagers, put the 
mails on the railway. 


CONTROLLING THE 
YELLOW RIVER 

The Chinese Govern¬ 
ment has made a five- 
year plan, to cost about 
£4,000,000, for ^on- 
trolling the Hwang-ho, 
or Yellow River, by 
building dams and 
reservoirs and by 
dredging. The river’s 
disastrous floods have 
caused it to be known 
as China’s Sorrow, 


Where They Are Harvesting 
Wheat. Chile, Argentina, South Africa, Australia, 
and New Zealand. Cotton. Brazil and India. 
Cocoa. West Indies, Venezuela, and West Africa. 
Sugar. Mexico, West Indies, Guiana, Spain, 
Egypt, Mauritius, India, and Japan. 


FLYING CALVES 

Three hundred pedigree caWes 
have been transported in aero¬ 
planes from Lima to Cuzco in 
Peru. Sec news columns. 


TROUBLED ZULULAND 

To add to the hardships caused 
by prolonged drought in Zulu- 
land locusts have devoured 
much of the remaining green¬ 
stuff. Branches of trees were 
bowed down and some broken 
by the weight of the insects. 



PRECIOUS WATER 
Drought has caused such a 
shortage of water at Mungindi 
on the New South Wales- 
Queensland border that none 
could be spared to subdue a fire 
which was allowed to destroy 
four shops and four houses. 
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The History Film 

\Y7iiat the eye has seen it is 

difficult to forget. That 
is what makes the shams of the 
historical films so harmful. Tra¬ 
vesties of British history are 
being increasingly served up by 
our. picture-houses, and those 
made here are as bad as those 
imported from America. 

To the educated mind such 
films are harmless, but hardly 
diverting. For example, when we 
see Richard Coeur de Lion pic¬ 
tured as a brawling cad, insulting 
his wife,, and boasting like 
Falstaff, we are, as Queen Victoria 
said on a famous occasion, “ not 
amused.” The film Richard is 
pictured as drunk on his wedding 
day and sending his clown and 
minstrel to wed the bride by 
proxy! Peter the Hermit is 
transferred from the First to 
the Third Crusade and given a 
martyr’s death at the hands of 
the followers of the heroic 
Saladin, who was above such an 
infamy. 

The film makers are treating 
histoi'y, indeed, as they treat 
' great novels and great plays. 
The Three Musketeers was 
clowned and Monte Cristo 
ridiculed. That thing of delightful 
fancy, Alice in Wonderland, be¬ 
came an incredible exercise in dull¬ 
ness. Here and there a shining 
example appears; nothingcouldbe 
better than The Scarlet Pimpernel. 
The truth is that no films are more 
popular than fine historical films 
if they are well done. 

But for the most part we have 
reason to shudder when we learn 
that some literary masterpiece or 
some historical character is to 
receive the attentions -of a film 
producer and that 2 50,000 dollars 
or pounds are to be spent on 
turning it or him into a truly 
stupendous spectacle. 

The teacher of history will be 
hard put to it to contend with 
the film chronicles. He will be 
driven to use the alleged historical 
film as an exercise in the detection 
of error. To catalogue the crude 
mistakes in The Crusades, the 
film which misrepresents Coeur 
de Lion, would help a. student to 
remember the period. 

We hope the Historical Asso¬ 
ciation’s resolution, declaring that 
it is gravely concerned at the 
effect of these films, will not be 
without effect. Why not move 
in a positive manner by sub¬ 
sidising a producing association, 
under proper direction, to prepare 
historical films good alike for 
school and theatre ? History is 
magnificent drama, and it is true 
that truth is stranger than fiction. 
But the film, men do not realise 
their chances. What the Kinema 
. needs is a mind equal to its 
t dazzling opportunities. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



The Flying Buttresses 

W E like the.wit of tlic rector whose 
wife wrote to tell us of a 
welcome Ten Pounds from the big 
house in the parish—all tlic more 
welcome because the good people are 
not regular churchgoers, but "what 
the rector calls his flying buttresses/' 

; ' © 

The Lorry Man’s Good Deed 

Jo an unknown lorry, driver we 
should like to say Thank-you for 
a kind deed witnessed by one of our 
Glasgow readers. 

This Glasgow boy was watching 
with pity a horse's efforts to get a 
too'heavily laden cart up a steep hill, 
when, without more than a word of 
warning to the carter, a driver going 
down tl?e hill stopped his lorry just 
below the cart, went into reverse, and 
pushed the cart up the hill. 

The horse must have thought it all 
a miracle, but it was just a man with 
a quick brain and a good heart, 

© 

Greek 

0 NCE again the old battle is being 
fought as to whether it is- worth 
while to learn Greek, 

The rivalry between advocates of 
the dead languages as against the 
modern is unending; - neither school 
will yield to the other, although 
agreeing that he is happiest who is 
master of all. 

One of our readers who is interested 
in the question makes the point that, 
as those who have either forgotten 
their Greek or have never mastered 
it are enormously in the majority, 
it is rather an act of discourtesy on 
the part of writers to introduce Greek 
words or phrases into articles for 
common reading. Surely nothing in 
a newspaper or a popular book should 
be " Greek to us." 

© 

This World is Too Much With Us 

^iiere is the doctor who will 
diagnose the case of a mad world ? 

One certain thing Lord Hirst has 
just been saying. He had been told 
that science caused unemployment, 
but that was a mistake ; the real cause 
was that, through the pressure of the 
war, inventions and improvements 
which might ordinarily have come out 
in the course of generations were 
telescoped into four years, and the 
world was not able to make use of 
them quickly enough, 

Wc arc quite sure that there is much 
.truth in this. This world is too much 
with us, as Wordsworth said, and we are 
all in far too great a hurry. It is not only 
on the roads that we need a speed 
limit; we need more quiet everywhere. 
© 

A Word From Shakespeare 

To One Who Expresses His Contempt For 
the League 

What our contempt doth often hurl 

from us, 

We wish it ours again, 

" Antony-and Cleopatra 


Before She Dies 

Qeneral Evangeline Booth lias 
written to Mr J. L. Hodson, the 
distinguished writer and dramatist, 
of what she. would like to do before 
she dies, and this is what she says • 
I can only say that my all-absorbing 
thought and passion is to play my full 
part in every day which may remain to 
me rin bringing the Kingdom of God 
into the hearts and lives of men. 

Is it not one of the noblest ambi¬ 
tions a human heart could cherish ? 

© : V 

Tip-Cat 

'yim world is said to be going 
round a bit faster. The 
mere thought gives you a turn. 
E3 

Joeing tall is an advantage at an auction 
sale, -You can buy things over 
other people’s heads. 

B 

society hostess gave a black and 
■ white luncheon. Her guests must 
have been off colour. 

0 

A barber often cuts himself when 
shaving. Even when he doesn’t he 
has a close shave. 



Peter Puck 


Wants To 


Know 

«§ 



If counsel looks 

1 i/A v/ 

pleasant in 


cross-examining 



Postmen must not throw sacl^s at 
dogs. Or they may get the sack. 

0 

BBC programme included a broad¬ 
cast from a factory rest room. Did 
you hear the rest ? 

0 

A man describes himself as an all-round 
athlete. Evidently out of training. 
0 

People with friends abroad should 
keep a watch on the mails. Better 
put one in if they want a friend to get it. 
0 

soldier weighs 25 stones. 

Ought to be in the Heavy 
Artillery. 




The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 

Over 70 Labour Members of Par¬ 
liament are known to be tee* 
totallers. 

Js^early 500 lives were saved last 
year by lifeboats. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Beer does what it does, but temperance 
does what Benjamin Franklin said: 
puts wood on the fire, meal in the 
barrel, flour in the tub , money in the 
purse, credit in the country , content¬ 
ment-in the house, clothes on the back, 
amlvigour in the body'. 


Blessed Are They 

The chief foundation-stone of our English 
language is the Bible. ’ This is how it has 
grown up, shown in one of the noblest passages 
iii literature. ' ' ‘ ’ 4 /‘ r ' 

We give it as written by John Wycliffe, one 
of the first founders of English, as improved 
by William Tyndale, and as perfected by the 
translators of the Bible, the crowning glory 
of English Literature. : 

Dlessid be pore men in spirit, for 
the kyngdom of heuenes is hern. 

Blessid be myldc men, for thei 
schulen ,wqeld the erthe. 

Blessid be thei that mournen, for 
thei schulen be counfortid. 

Blessid be thei that liungren 
and thirsten rightewisnesse, for thei 
schulen be fulfillid. ' . 

Blessid ben merciful men, for thei 
schulen gete merci. 

Blessid ben tlici that ben of clene 
herte, for thei schulen se god. 

Blessid be pesible men, for thei 
schulen be cleped goddis children. 

Blessid ben thei that suffren per- 
sicucioun for rightewisnesse, for the 
kyngdom of heuenis is hern. 

(Wycliffe’s Bible, about 1382 

gLESSED are the povre in sprete, for 
theirs is the kyngdome of heven. 

Blessed are they that morne, for 
they shalbe contorted. 

Blessed are the meke, for they shall 
inherit the erth. 

Blessed are they which honger and 
tliurst for riglitewcsnes, for they shalbe 
filled. 

Blessed arc the mercifull, for they 
shall obteyne mercy. 

Blessed are the pure in herte, for 
they shall se God. 

Blessed are the peacemakers, for 
they shalbe called the chyldren of God. 

Blessed are they which suffre per- 
secucion for rightewesnes sake, for 
theirs ys the kyngdome of heuen. 

Tyndale’s Testament, 1535 

gLESSED are the poor in spirit, for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

Blessed are they that mourn, for 
they shall be comforted. 

Blessed are the meek, for they shall 
inherit the earth. 

Blessed are they which do hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, for 
they shall be filled. 

Blessed. are the merciful, for they 
shall obtain mercy. 

Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God. 

Blessed are the peacemakers, for 
they shall be called the children of God. 

Blessed are they which arc perse¬ 
cuted for righteousness' sake, for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven. 

Authorised Version, 1612 

. © 

I Travel East 

With shoulders squared 
For any weight, 

A soul prepared 

To meet and master any fate, 

1 take my journey far. 

1 know the pathway will be rough 
And thorny as it winds: Enough 
If, at the end, 1 find the Morning Star l 
• 4 • Egbert Sandford ■ 
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THE RAIN IT RAINETH 
EVERYDAY 

How It Comes Into 
the News 

. While England and France have 
been harassed by floods, and welcome 
rains in Abyssinia have checked the 
Italian war, a little tale of the waters 
is still being written on the frontier 
of Italian Libya and Egypt, 

Here wire entanglements 200 miles 
long divide watchful and suspicious 
soldiers of the two nations. At Ramla, 
the most northerly point of the wire, 
there is only one well to serve a wide 
area, and it is on the Egyptian side. 

Every Thursday morning the wire is 
opened and Italian soldiers march 
through the gap and draw water in 
buckets to fill the tanks of the blockhouse 
with a Week’s supply. Then the wire is 
closed again and both sides resume their 
guard. Water is the abiding problem of 
these latitudes. Times change, empires 
rise and pass, but the need to drink to 
live remains. . 

Source of the Nile 

Far away in Abyssinia is Lake Tsana, 
believed at the end of 3000 years of 
«searching to be the source.of the entire 
Nile. When, last century, Speke and 
Baker at last revealed the secret of the 
White Nile's origin a chief care of the 
British Government was to secure the 
valley of the whole river for the pre¬ 
servation of the people of Egypt and 
the Sudan. . 4/ ;-.■■■ '. / 

Long before the truth was known an 
Abyssinian emperor had to complain 
that an ambassador sent to him from 
France had ibeeh arrested and slain in 
Egypt. He wrote his complaint to the 
Viceroy of Egypt, and added these 
significant words ; 

The Nile would be sufficient to punish 
you , since God has m put into our power 
His fountain , His outlet, and His increase , 
so that we may dispose of the same to do 
you harm . 

The old fear of interference with the 
flow of the Blue Nile from its source 
has not passed. Long before Mussolini 
'dreamed of conquest Great Britain took 
steps to guard the source of the river on 
which the prosperity of Egypt depends. 


A TALE OF COCK AND HEN 

Four young men and one young 
woman entered not long ago for one of 
the strangest of Civil Service examina¬ 
tions at Wickford in Essex. . . . 

It was held at the request of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, and the candi¬ 
dates were themselves examiners. They 
examined newly-hatched chicks. They 
had to say which of the chicks was a cock 
or a hen. 

The ambitious five, who had each 
paid £10 as entrance fee, sat in the 
incubator room of a large hatchery, and 
the chicks were handed out to them at 
the rate of 200 to 500 an hour. They 
held the balls of fluff in their hands for 
a moment under the beam of a 3 00 
candle-power lamp, and, then dropped 
them into one of two trays labelled 

cocks " or “ pullets." 

A few days . later the chicks were 
examined to see how far right the selec¬ 
tion had been. If the candidate got 92 
out of 100 right at‘ the rate of 400 an 
hour a pass certificate was won. Honours 
were given for 95 per cent right at the 
rate of 500 an hour. 

The object of the Board, of Agricul¬ 
ture’s search is to find people who can 
infallibly pronounce the sex of the 
chicken at birth. Pullets are wanted, 
not cocks, if the industry is to be made 
to pay. The profits slip away in feeding 
useless beaks. 

So, sad though it may be, the young 
cock may live no more than , a day if 
found out; but thousands a year.spent in 
feeding himwili be saved to poultry farms. 
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EXTRAORDINARY SITUATION IN AMERICA 

Republic in the Grip of a Stone-Age Constitution 



Judges of the Supreme Court sitting in Washington 


HThe American Supreme Court, which 
* in t935 unanimously declared the 
National Industrial Recovery Act illegal, 
has now inflicted a further defeat on 
Mr Roosevelt’s New Deal. 

By six votes- to three it has passed 
an adverse verdict on the President’s 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

These two measures were the pillars 
of the New Deal, designed to organise 
American industry and agriculture. The 
N R A offices closed on December 31; 
now the A A A is destroyed. The N R A 
sought to establish fair conditions in 
industry; the AAA sought to control 
crops and agricultural profits and to 
save the farmers. 

A Strange Coincidence, . 

By one of those strange coincidences 
which sometimes occur in the lives of; 
men and nations Mr Roosevelt had been 
reviewing in his Budget message the' 
recovery measures from the disastrous 
days of March 1933 : he had been urging 
that the A A A should become a per¬ 
manent.agency of the Government only 
an hour or two before the judges de¬ 
clared it all to b6 an invasion of the rights 
of individual States, and therefore 
illegal, not covered by that clause of the 
Constitution which gives Congress power 
to collect taxes and make payments for 
common defence and general welfare. 
Such power, they declared, could be 
used only for national welfare as a 
whole, not for separate States. 

Let us recall the state of affairs four 
years ago. The farmers of America 
were ruined men, whether they grew 
corn or cotton or raised live stock. The 
prices they could obtain for their pro¬ 
ducts were so low that farm after farm 
was being taken for debt. As the 
fa. mers could not buy the produce of 
the towns, the towns were also engulfed 
in the avalanche of depressed trade. 
Banks were shutting their doors ; want 
and revolution were threatening the 
country. 

Courage and Vision 

The desperate need called for drastic 
measures, and there stepped into power 
a man who had the courage and vision 
to* face the appalling problems. He 
carried both people and Parliament 
with him in producing great ameliora¬ 
tive Acts, all summed up in the phrase 
Mr Roosevelt’s Neiv Deal. 

Government bonds for £400,090,600 
were issued to cover farm mortgages. 
To raise, the prices of the crops the 
farmers were compelled to reduce the 
acreage of . specified crops, being com-' 
pensated from a fund raised by tax a-, 
tion imposed on the manufacturers who 
make up farm products. Marketing 
agencies and foreign trade in agricultural 
produce also came under strict control. 

Whatever views may be held of the 
economics or moral aspects of this 
policy, there is no doubt that it has 
justified itself by its. success. The 
farmers have recovered and arc once 
again freely buying the manufactured 
goods of the townsman. The balance 
of prices has been effectively restored, 
and the President was in the happy 
position of. being able to balance. his 
next Budget, except for the sums to be 
voted for work relief. 


It was on the right to tax the Pro¬ 
cessor (the manufacturer of farm pro¬ 
ducts) that the AAA came tumbling 
down. The Hoosac Cotton Mills of 
Massachusetts demanded to be relieved 
of their tax of £16,000, and because, this 
taxation was essential to the Act the. 
Act itself was in issue. The Mills won 
the case, and their victory means that 
the Government has been collecting and 
paying out millions of pounds illegally, 
from which it follows that other Acts 
affecting the whole social and economic 
life of America arc illegal too. 

The decision raises the question of the 
whole future government of America. 
Is the Constitution which may have 
served a few scattered States 150 years 
ago suitable for a compact nation of 
120,000,000 people ? To re-enact these 
laws, which were willed by the great 
majority of the people, the Constitution 
must be amended, a cumbrous under¬ 
taking because two-thirds of the States 
have to pass each amendment. 

Scores of Millions Affected 

But laws, after all, exist for men and 
must be changed with changing opinion. 
Twenty years ago Chief Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes said ; ■ " I do not think 
the United States would come to an end 
if we lost our power to declare an Act of 
Congress void," 

It certainly would not, but to change 
the Constitution in his last year of office 
is a task which even a Roosevelt must 
find extremely hard. 

It follows from this defeat of the 
AAA that other agricultural measures 
become illegal. These include : 

The Sugar Control Act 
The Cotton Control Act 
• The Tobacco Act . 

The Potato Control Act 
Crop Control Plans. 

The New Deal legislation affected the 
lives and livelihoods of scores of millions, 
the majority of the American people. 
Now the entire.fabric of economic reform 
legislation is swept away. 

The AAA conception was to limit 
crops and to compensate farmers out of 
funds raised by levying taxes on those 
working on farm products.' Thus food 
was made dearer to help the farmers. 
The taxed firms challenged the scheme 
as unfair to them, and they have won. 

Congress and the Farmers 

The financial aspect is serious. The 
President has contracted., to pay the 
farmers an enormous sum (put at 'over 
£100,000,000) out of the specia l taxes, and 
now the special taxes cannot be levied. 
A new Budget has thus to be formed, 
and Congress will; have to find other 
means of making the huge payments. 
It cannot leave the farmers in the lurch. 

The President declared in his /Budget 
Message that his New Deal has worked 
" steadily, effectively, and successfully." 
It is more, than probable that the 
majority of Americans are with him, 
and it may be that his legal defeat will 
give him a new. electoral triumph, and 
that the American Constitution will be 
revised and given a proper elasticity. 
At present it is rather in the Stone Age, 
but Mr Roosevelt has declared, .with his 
fine spirit, that " We will not retreat," 
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THE YOUTH OF 
NEW ZEALAND 

Why England Won a 
Famous Victory 

SPLENDID RECORD OF 
THE ALL BLACKS 

Dy Sir Arthur Yapp 

.When England played the redoubt¬ 
able All Blacks at Twickenham and 
won by 13 points to 0 she had never 
before gained a victory over New Zealand 
in this country, though they had first 
met 31 years ago. . 

What a wonderful match, a veritable 
contest of Youth, with both teams 
evenly matched 1 Gallant little Wales 
had two victories to her credit, and, 
though England had not been successful. 
in any of their previous struggles, we 
never regretted the victories of New 
Zealand, for she is our own kith and,kin 
and has always played the game, anil- 
played it in the best of spirits. ”' ?. 

A Great Match 

And what a - splendid game it ‘ is/ 
essentially a team game, in which no. 
one thinks of self, but only of the team. 
Before a team scores it is possible that 
nearly every member has a share in it. 

It is interesting after a great match 
to sum up the points in favour of or 
against ‘either team, and to ask the 
question which has so often been put. 
Why was England victorious after so 
many failures ? 

Well,, for one thing, • she was not 
dismayed . by previous defeats. For 
another thing, England showed greater 
speed, especially Obolensky (Russian 
by birth but English from choice). And, 
for a third thing, individual skill equal to 
if not exceeding that of their opponents. 

All young players will do well to 
remember that the game of Rugby 
football is remarkably like the game of 
Life, The same elements are needed 
if there is to be any success in either. 
The points arc made even more clear 
on a study of the teams. 

The Better Team 

The All Blacks lost because they 
met a better team on the day’s play. 
Some of the team changes have been 
criticised, but, however good a team 
may be, they cannot always win. Luck 
may be against them, mistakes occur 
which upset their calculations ; but when 
all is said and done it is generally con¬ 
ceded that the better team won and it 
was no chance win. 

Everyone agrees that the record of 
the present New Zealand team is a 
magnificent one. It could hardly be 
otherwise with men like Oliver, Caughey, 
Ball, and Mitchell playing for them. 

As they turn from the field of sport to 
help in tne work of building ail Empire 
across the world, we salute the memory 
of the Youth of New Zealand and wish 
them and their country well in all their 
work and all their play/ 


Two Pillars of The 
British Museum 

'A pillar of the British Museum has 
gone with - its hall superintendent, Mr 
Joseph Martin, but he leaves behind 
him the pillar that brought him there 
40 years ago. - 

In the Mausoleum Room is a vast 
capital of two winged bulls which was 
brought away from Cyprus by Com¬ 
mander King-Hall on the sloop Melita. 
Martin was one of the able seamen who 
volunteered to go inland and fetch this 
prize. When it was being raised from 
the excavations the sheers collapsed and 
broke an arm and a leg of Martin. 

The British Museum heard of his mis¬ 
hap and enrolled him on their staff. The 
Commander of the Melita is now an 
Admiral; Joseph Martin has risen as 
many steps at Bloomsbury, 
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Propeller and Welder 



For the Queen Mary—A 35-ton spare propeller for the Queen 
Mary by the King George Graving Dock at Southampton. 



A Fountain of Fire—An electric welder at work In a tractor 
factory in Stalingrad! the industrial city on the River Volga. 


January 18, 1938 
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Salute in Mid-Ocean A MAN AND A The Wonde: 

Meeting of Two Planes MILLION OF MONEY Q ave Englaih 

Tmn fl o eiimrteA IITTT Jt Tin rvirv ¥ i TTmr T t/t\ . 


Two flying-boat pilots had a surprise 
in mid-Atlantic last week. 

, They were pilots of Air France, carry¬ 
ing the first mails on a new weekly 
service between Europe and South 
America. One was flying from Natal in 
Brazil and the other from Dakar in French 
West Africa, and they were about a 
thousand miles out when they saw each 
other and dipped in salute. It is said 
to be the first occasion on record that 
two planes flying across the Atlantic in 
opposite d irections have met in mid -ocean. 
Even in days to come when Atlantic ser¬ 
vices are much more frequent such meet¬ 
ings arc not likely to be very common. 

The mails for London reached 
Croydon from Santiago de Chile, 9400 
miles away, in four and a half days, just 
live minutes after the time they were due. 


SCIENCE BEATS NATURE 

Carrying the Human Voice 

. Science, has beaten Nature .easily in 
carrying the voice, 

. Nature can only .carry it at most two 
. miles, perhaps nine iniles how and then. 
In some experiments in sending sound 
. waves through the water of Lake Con¬ 
stance the scientific men thought that 
a voice making itself heard nine miles 
away had established a new record. 

But science, sends a shout or a whisper 
across the Earth in less than a second, 
farther and faster than Nature. If the 
atmosphere could be subdued to entire 
stillness, and a shout could be made to 
travel by air. vibrations from England 
to New Zealand, it would take 36 hours 
on the journey. 



What is Happening in Spain 

The President of the Republic of 
Spain lias dissolved the Cortes for the 
second and last time permissible for 
him under the Constitution, and a 
General Election is to be held next month. 

The six years of M. Zamora's Presi¬ 
dency, however, last until December 
next year, unless a majority of the new 
Cortes disapproves of the dissolution. 

This might happen, for the leader of 
the Right, Senor Gil Robles, is violently 
attacking the President’s use of his 
constitutional powers. 

For the first two years of the Republic 
Spain was definitely Progressive, but 
the pendulum swung at the elections 
of 1933, since when party strife and 
suppression of freedom have been 
increasing. ; The present Cabinet is 
claimed as neutral, and it is hoped that 
it will be able to carry through the 
elections without bringing rival parties 
to blows, . . 

The democracy of Spain, from which 
so much was expected five "years ago, 
has been put on trial by its President, 
and the world is watching in the, hope 
that the nation will justify its hard-won 
freedom, . '• 


PUSSYCATS, PUSSYCATS, WHERE 
HAVE YOU BEEN? 

Tabby and Tom, two cats belonging to 
Mr Malcolm Hill of Johannesburg, were 
left in a good home when he'moved to 
Parys, about 60 miles away,- for lie gave 
tlieni to his son. - - 

All seemed to bo going well, but a 
month later news came from Johannes¬ 
burg that both cats had disappeared, 
Several weeks passed, and one day Tom 
and Tabby appeared outside the door of 
Mr Hill’s new home at Parys. At 
first he hardly recognised them, so thin 
had they grown,' and their once fluffy 
coats were covered with mud. With 
them were six kittens with bedraggled 
tails,, intcously mewing. As. soon as 
the mother cat saw Mr Hill she sprang , 
on his shoulder and purred her.delight 
at finding him after 60 iniles of 
wandering. 


WHAT HE DID WITH IT 

Robert Arthington’s Dream 
of the Gospel 

60 YE INTO ALL THE WORLD 

The last penny of a fortune of more 
than a million pounds, left by Robert 
Arthington when he died in .the last 
year of last century, must be spent 
by June 20 this year in the cause of 
missionary work overseas. 

This is in accordance with terms 
drawn up in the High Court 30 years 
ago, and the trustees appointed by that 
court arc now * busy winding up the 
business of the trust. Behind it all is 
a very interesting story. 

Robert Arthington was. the son of a 
Quaker brewer of Leeds who suddenly 
closed : down his 
brewery /'because 
his conscience 
would , not allow 
him to sell Drink. 
He had already 
.made a lot of 
money, however, 
and when he died 
he left his son 
Robert quite a 
large fortune. 
Robert had been to 
Cambridge, . and 
was a keen student 

Robert Arthington of science. He was; 

also very much interested in missionary 
work, though he never thought of being 
a missionary himself, and, in fact, never 
visited any mission field overseas. Yet 
it was this work which came in time to 
occupy all his attention ; the large sums 
of money he gave away mostly went 
to missionary societies- 

Life on Half-a-Crown a Week 

Although very wealthy, he himself 
was sometimes living on about half-a- 
crown a week. He used only one room 
in his big house at Headingley, Leeds. 
In the coldest weather he would do 
without a fire. He had no help, and 
hardly anyone ever visited him. . A loaf 
of bread and a jug of milk were left on 
his doorstep every, day. One of his few 
friends once scolded him because of liis 
shabby clothes.^ " Look at your coat/* 
he said; "it is threadbare and green 
with age. Your father would never 
have been seen in a coat like that/*. 
"Oh, yes, he would," was the reply; 
" it was liis coat! ** (The father had 
been dead 15 years.) -■-.'/ ' * 

His rare visitors, if admitted at all, 
would find him poring over missionary 
magazines, maps, and travel books.' He 
carried on correspondence with mis-, 
sionaries all over the world. - 

One Great Idea 

Wliy was this strange man so inter¬ 
ested in missions ? Because he was 
obsessed with one great idea—that every 
tribe in every corner of the Earth must 
.be given the opportunity of hearing the 
Gospel. He was always insisting that 
his money should bo spent in sending 
Christianity to people who' had never 
heard it. The two societies which have, 
benefited most from his interest are the 
Baptist Missionary Society and the 
London Missionary Society. 

Robert Arthington died in 1900 at*the 
age of 77. For fifty years, without 
realising it, he had been growing richer 
and richer, and at' his death his fortune 
had reached nearly a million. The 
trustees appointed to administer it have 
now almost completed their task, that of 
spending ArthingtonV Million on Mis¬ 
sions. The chain of mission stations 
which the B M S and the L M S have 
established across the African continent 
owes its origin to this rich Yorkshireman. 
who believed so intensely in his religion 
that he gave himself and all he had to 
preach it while he was passing on. 


George the Third: What have you here, m 
little man? - ' 

James Watt; What kings covet, you 
Majesty—Power. 

Two centuries have passed since th< 
birth of the man who made the power 0 
steam available for the work of the worlc 
and thus quickened up its life. 

'The clumsy engine used for pumping 
water from the mines of Cornwall and 
elsewhere when James Watt was a boy 
was only half a steam-engine*, the othei 
half of its power was due to the pressure 
of the atmosphere ; and many declared 
that horses were better and cheaper. 
It was James Watt who changed this 
clumsy, contrivance into the efficient 
machine which made the industrial age 
possible, -z . 

Watt was born at Greenock on January 
19, 1736, the son of a merchant ship¬ 
owner who lost most of his fortpfe 
before James had grown up. So delicatfe 
was he that he was 
for long taught, at 

home by his parents, . 

and there gained. . .. 

that love for draw- James Watt, who mad 

ing and for manipii- railway engine possible, 

lating tools which : «P to London on a he 

proved so valuable 

in later years. 

The famous stoiy . t ' 

of the steaming 
kettle is associated 
with these early 
years, and it bears 
witness to the in¬ 
quiring mind which 
distinguished Watt 
until he died at 84. 

He was a great 
reader, and when lie 
left the . Grammar 
School at Greenock - 
he had a sound 
knowledge of math¬ 
ematics, languages, 
chemistry, and 
electricity/ Nature, 
study and 
omy were his hob¬ 
bies, and he de¬ 
lighted in the nauti¬ 
cal 'instruments in 
his father’s store. 
j It was 
that he t 
mathematical 
strument 

and as nobody 
in Scotland could teach him his business 
lie was apprenticed in London. He 
ro.de to the great.city,' taking twelve, 
da) r s on a journey which his o^vn genius 
was to reduce to about half that number 
of hours. Dependent on his father, he 
lived in a garret on eight shillings a 
week, apologising in his letters home’ 
that he could not spend less " without 
pinching," So terrified was he by the 
activity of the Press Gang that he hardly 
ever went out, and he was glad to return 
home at the end of a year. • 

A n odd reflection it is that this yoiitli 
who was building tip a new age of power 
for England should have lived in the grip 
of terror lest war should swallow him up, 

Newcomen's Old Pump 

In Glasgow he was prevented frdm 
setting up in business, and the Guild ofi 
‘Hammermen even refused hiin the right 
to rent a workshop. Luckily for hinuand 
the world the University was outside 
the city, and lie was appointed mathe¬ 
matical instrument maker to the Uni¬ 
versity, with a workshop on the premises. 
Few crafts are more exacting in their 
demands for delicate touch, perfect ; 
modelling, and correctness of work, and 
it is not surprising that James Watt v 
added to a slender income by making 
musical instruments with his deft fingers. 

One day a student at the University 
dropped into the .workshop for a elicit r 
and remarked that it would be a gobd* 4 
thing if steam could be used to drivci^ 
vehicles. James Watt knew little about 
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ul Man Who FLOODS DEFEAT How Sad For Angels Plough and Ski 
Steam Power THE COMPASS Looking Downi 


earn, but he remembered that a model 
Newcomen's pump once owned by the 
niversity had proved so unsatisfactory 
at it had been.sent, to London for 
pairs, and he asked the authorities to 
t it back and let him put it in working 
der. He read every book on steam on 

Inch he could lay his hand, . . 

Watt called Newcomen's pump a firc- 
igine, and it was an appropriate name, 
r im its work of pumping, water from 
mine it would use up 13 tons of coal a 
ty and burn out its boiler every yean 
lie reason for this was that the steam 
ily pushed out the piston, which could 
)t return until a vacuum had been 
eated in the cylinder by the condensing 
the steam in cold water, and then the 
dindtr had to be heated up again to the 
mperature of the next supply of steam. 
iThe great, problem was to save this 
jpalling waste of steam used in heating 
c cylinder before the piston would act 



ain. Watt thought of the way out 
lie was taking* a walk. Steam was 
i elastic body, and would rush into a 
.cuuni, so that if a communication 
ire made between the cylinder and an 
hausted vessel the steam would rush 
;o it,' and might be there. condensed 
thout cooling the cylinder. That was 
? idea that flashed into his mind. 

Watt’s Grand Idea 

11 his previous experiments lie had 
n using an apothecary’s vials for 
lers and hollowed canes for steam 
es ; now he borrowed a brass syringe 
L: a tin can from a fellow student, 
with these he made! his first con- 
ser. It more than halved the fuel 
sumption of Newcomen’s pump, 
ut Watt did more, He surrounded 
cylinder with a hollow metal case 
which steam was admitted to keep 
ot, and then came the grand idea 
:fi enabled him to design an engine 
ti- entirely new principle,' an engine 
Ai only by steam and not relying on 
weight of the atmosphere to force 
the piston. He covered in the top 
he cylinder and used the actual 
lure of the steam from the boiler 
> all the work. This was in 1765; 
he inventor was too poor to have a 
ized engine built. All this time he 
maintaining a young family by, 
ng.surveys for canals and river and 
mr improvements, and by working 
) Carron Ironworks, 

Continued in the next column 


THE TREE ON THE HILL 
AND THE SHIP ON THE SEA 

How the Passing of a Forest 
Affects a Harbour 

PROBLEM FOR NEW ZEALAND 

Is it possible that the cutting down 
of - forests on the .hills can * cause 
damage to harbours ? 

> Happenings at Wellington, the chief 
port of.New Zealand, and one of the 
■ greatest ports of the Empire, show that 
Nature takes revenge on mankind for 
the crime of destroying the • forest 
which has clothed the hills. 

A Nautical Court ‘which has been 
inquiring into the cause-of a 'steamer 
scraping dangerously on rocks near the 
entrance to Wellington’s' fine harbour 
has listened to the remarkable, conten¬ 
tion that flood waters in tile harbour arc 
sufficient to cause what mariners call a 
, " set,’* which may take a'ship out of its 
true course, ‘. \; 

.’On the Rocks 

’ It was contended that the captain in 
taking his ship,.through The •half-mile 
expanse of navigable water at Wellington 
Heads was following a course quite safe 
l)y the compass, though the ship was 
taken by a " freshet " off;the.safe course 
and on to the rocks without the compass 
; showing it. The court returned. the 
captain his" certificate "pure and’ un¬ 
sullied.”; 

Wellington Harbour is almost sur¬ 
rounded by ranges of hills which were 
covered with trees when the British 
settlers founded Wellington 95' years 
ago. Unfortunately much of the forest 
has been cleared, and the result is that 
the rains wash soil from the hills and 
the rivers overflow and rush down to the 
sea in flood. Several years ago the. 
suggestion was made that the passing of 
the forest was the cause of flooding in 
the valley of the Hutt River, which 
flows into Wellington Harbour, and a 
move has been made to ’ replant ‘ the 
bare hills with trees so that the rain will , 
take longer to trickle into'the streams 
and there will be less flooding. 

Silt From the Hills 

, It now appears that the.pouring into 
the harbour, year after year, of waters 
bearing silt from the’ hills must have a 
serious effect on the bottom of the har¬ 
bour. The millions of tons of soil now 
being displaced would be more Useful . 
on the hills than in the waterways. 

Forests protect soil, especially on 
slopes, from being washed away by rain. 


Poor Child in a Poor 
School 

A conference of .the Nursery Schools 
Association the other day helped us to 
realise that the little child’s schooling has 
a permanent effect on its mind aiidbocly. s 

Miss. Lillian de Lissa, the chairman, in 
a deeply interesting address said that in 
too. many cases .children under five'are' 
crowded’into rooms that are, stuffy, ill- 
. ventilated, sunless, arid dreary. The 
furniture is often old and unsuitable, 
with a few shabby picture ’ books and 
broken toys masquerading as educational 
apparatus, and nothing worth while' for 
the children to do. • ~ ^ 

" It is difficult to imagine," ;.shc 
declared, "'the emotions of angels arid 
archangels who' look down on three- 1 
year-olds' cooped! up ‘ in stuffy rooms; 
doing meaningless -things,' when; they 
might be! running and dancing, .singing 
and chatting, in care-free' play in tlie 
open air', In the years ! under . five, :: 
spontaneous, natural free play is like 
food and. drink to a child.; To prevent 
little children’ from play and to keep 
them sitting learning letters and sums,-' 
docile, quiet, and disciplined; is just cold- ' 
blooded murder .of some of the most 
valuable qualities of a' human being. ; 
It makes thein iirtcllectual cripples." 

Other speakers -at the conference 
brought out the fact that the open-air 
nursery school is becoming less rare, 
and we all know there arc places where . 
such schools arc a real, joy tp the children. 
We are told of brightly-coloured nurseries 
and lovely gardens and playgrounds.' 
How"much this will mean' to the next' 
generation 1 / . 

Farewell To Long Acre 

The last coachmakcr’s showrooms in 
Long Acre have just closed after 140 
years and gone elsewhere. 

Long Acre lias been the headquarters 
of the coachmaking industry since the 
days of Charles the First, when hackney 
carriages first plied for trade in London. 

To this thoroughfare came the nobles 
and their kin to purchase barouches, 
broughams, and phaetons*; and royalty 
came also for their carriages of State. 
The Victorian Era saw such showrooms; 
oil‘eacli side of Long Acre. . .' ; * 

- Then came the car and drove the; 
horse-drawn coaches and carriages off 
the highways One by one Long: Acre 
closed its doors to coaches and carriages, 
until only .Windovers. remained ,as\ a 
link with the days of horse power; Now. 
that is closed too. • \ 



The Expert—Straight furrows made hy a competitor in a 
ploughing match at Ballymenoch In Northern Ireland.; 


Continued from the previous column * " 

_ Happily/John Roebuck, the founder 
of this firm, took an interest in the 
invention and it was patented in 1769. 
Three years later Roebuck failed, and 
gave liis share to Matthew Boulton, 
founder of the Soho Engineering Works 
near Birmingham, in payment for a 
debt. Watt then moved to Birmingham, 
became a partner of Boulton, and worked 
with him for 25 years building and per- ' 
fecting liis engine. He’also spent many 
months in Cornwall, where the miners 
paid one-third of the value of the coal 
saved by the new devices. . As he 
watched his engines. pumping up the 
water many improvements suggested 
themselves to him and he laboured on in 
spite of the ill-health which dogged him 
all his life. His improvements increased 
the power of his engine’s motive force by 
many ingenious mechanical devices. The 
invention of which r he was most proud, 
was a mechanism for producing straight- 
line! mot ion by means of link-work; it is 
used today in most beam-engines. 

• But' much trouble and great bitter- • 
ness, on the other hand, were associated 
with his schemes for obtaining a circular 
movement which would enable his simple 
engine to drive machinery. in factories. 
His idea was stolen by one # of his 


workmen and patented. Too proud to 
contest the patent or! to buy back his own 
idea. Watt designed the Sun-and:Planet 
wheel in a form which had to serve until 
the patent ran out. 

He applied the centrifugal governor 
to the' steam-engine' and devised the 
Throttle-valve for it. By. fixing a big 1 
flywheel pn the spinning shaft he found: | 
the way to store up all variations in the f 
power of an engine and to enable it to | 
work smoothly. , § 

When lie retired he fitted np a loft in | 
Heatlifield Hall near Birmingham as a- | 
workship, where he continued to inventI 
he could not help it. ' 

Everywhere lie was recognised' by I 
scientists as one of their, greatest. leaders, ’ 1 
and when he died (in 1819) a monument 
was set up to him in Westminster Abbey. 

A fellow countryman wrote thus of him : 

This potent commander of the elements, 
this * abridgey of time and space, this', 
magician whose machinery has 'produced 11 
a change in the world, the effects of which ' 
are perhaps only now beginning to be felt 
was not only the most profound man of 
science, but one of the best and kindest of 
human beings. 

It was Sir Walter Scott who wrote 
this of his friend, and it was true. 



Above the Clouds—Skiers on the Zug Spltze in the Bavarian 
Alps watching the clouds roll by below a distant peak. 








ro 
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MOVING THE EARTH 

Next Week’s Approach of 
* Mars To Saturn 

A CELESTIAL TUG-OF-WAR 

l3y the C N Astronomer 

The planets Mars and Saturn now 
appear near together in the evening 
sky. By January 25 they will be less 
than one degree, or less than twice the 
Moon's apparent width, apart. 

These two worlds will be found rather 
low in the south-west about an hour 
after sunset, but owing to the lingering 
. twilight the best time to look for them 
will be toward 6 o'clock,; when<th6 sky is 
dark. They set shortly before 8. 

As no bright stars are in that region 
of the heavens these planets cannot be 
mistaken, Saturn being about first 
magnitude and Mars about second 
magnitude. At the beginning of the 
wefelc Saturn will appear about eight 
times the Moon's apparent width away 
to the left of Mars and at a higher 
altitude ; in the course of the week Mars 
will approach Saturn, as indicated in 
the accompanying star-map, so that by 



The approach of Mars to Saturn during next week 


Saturday Mars will have caught up to 
Saturn as shown, Tor actually Saturn is 
moving in the same direction but at a 
much slower rate. 

Mars will pass above Saturn, and later 
will appear to the left, a rapidly increas¬ 
ing distance intervening ; but these two 
worlds are receding to regions far beyond 
the Sun, and in two or three weeks will 
be setting too early for observation. 

Though appearing so close together, 
their actual distance apart is something 
like 770 million miles, Mars being nearly 
200 million miles from us, while Saturn 
is about 970 million. The fact that 
Saturn appears so much brighter than 
Mars is due > to his immensity; the 
material of 4900 spheres the size of Mars 
would go into one the size of Saturn. 

If the sky is clear a beautiful sight 
will be presented in the. early morning 
sky of Tuesday next, for then the slender, 
crescent of the Moon will appear close 
to the brilliant Venus, while Jupiter 
will be close by to the right of the others, 
Venus and Jupiter were in conjunction 
last week, and now that Saturn and Mars 
will be in conjunction next week in a 
different part of the sky we see that a 
kind of celestial tug-of-war is in progress, 
these worlds in pairs pulling at each side 
of the Earth. 

A Real Gravitational Pull 

This pulling is a very real gravitational 
pull, and, though not sufficient to affect 
us individually, it has the effect of 
shifting our world bodily forward or 
backward, in some instances to the 
extent of hundreds of miles. 

In this tug-of-war we sec Venus and 
Jupiter on one side pulling at Mother 
Earth, and Saturn and Mars on the 
other ; but since the combined massive¬ 
ness of Venus and Jupiter 3 s about three 
and one-third times that of Saturn* and 
the small amount provided by Mars, and 
that this is almost quadrupled owing to 
Jupiter and Venus being relatively about 
half the distance away, they will get 
the best of the tug-of-war. G. F. M. 


Last Month's Weather 


LONDON 

Sunshine . • 34 hrs. 

Rainfall . .2'2ius. 

Dry days ... 9 

Wet days. ... 22 

Coldest day , 23 rd 
Wettest day . 24th 
Warmest day. 27 th 


RAINFALL 
Falmouth . 6*14 ins. 
Birmingham 3*58 ins. 
Aberdeen . 3*18 ins. 
Chester . . 3*11 ins. 

Southampton 3*07 ins. 
Tynemouth. 2*04 ins. 
Gorleston . 1*93 ins. 



An airman has .been the first to meet it. The cone came down 700 feet, 
** chase a waterspout and to see how the spray reached, up 100 feet, and 
it was formed and how it dissolved. there the action seemed suspended. 

The airman, Mr Ernest White, was So the airman went farther on to 
cruising in liis plane at 2000 feet in the examine. He found that, though the 
Bay of Sirte on the North African coast, cone seemed to have stopped in its 
and has written an account of what ho descent and the spray had ceased ascend-' 
saw with scientific care. The wind was ing, the space between them had become 
light and westerly. In front of him was a opaque. In its midst was a breadth of 
long roll of nimbus cloud stretching swirling mist 30 feet across. It became 
from horizon to horizon. It towered to denser in the middle with a spiral sheath 
10,000 feet. at its central part. 

From the base of The cloud, 1000 feet The spout was now passing left to 
above the sea, heavy rain was falling in right in front of the plane and looked like 
scattered patches. The airman could see an upright column. To make sure Mr 
the sun shining on the water between the White changed the direction of his plane 
storms. so as to pass it. He then perceived that 

Then he perceived at a dense part of the cone protruded forward at an angle, 
the cloud in front of the heaviest rain a though it was again pent so as to enter 
cone of vapour hanging down and seem- vertically the column of spray rising 
ing to drop lower and lower. At the from the sea. , . V, 

same time the water below began to rise The sea disturbance, moving at 15 
upward in spray as if the waves were miles an hour, travelled faster than the 
dashing against a reef. A waterspout was cone. Presently* it began to stretch the 
forming. * column, like a piece of elastic. There was 

Mariners at sea keep well away from no breakage, but in about a quarter of 
waterspouts, rightly fearing their de- . an hour the column disappeared, 
structive force. Not so the airman. He The waterspout had gone, and Mr 
drew nearer and nearer till he could make White, who contributes an account of 
out that all the time the point of the it to the Meteorological Magazine, is the 
cloud cone was descending and the spray first to have observed ‘scientifically a 
with a clockwise swirl was reaching up to waterspout’s birth and dissolution.. 

The Tortoise and the Swan 

E cuador has found a splendid way the greed and brutality of the crews of 
of marking a centenary of Charles passing ships and from visiting yachts- 
Danvin. , ■ men who ought to have known better. 

It has made a perpetual sanctuary of These acts will how cease, for all ships 
the Galapagos Islands, where Darwin, coming to the islands will have to sign an 
then a young man of 24 on liis famous agreement not to interfere with the island 
naturalist’s voyage in the Beagle, landed life, and heavy penalties will be enforced 
in September 1835. on those who infringe the regulations. 

Not for many j^ears after did ho Thirteen of the islands of the archi- 
publish the long pondered conclusions, pelago are- proclaimed sanctuaries, and 
he had gathered from his world-wide all the rare animals will have the benefit 
observations. But what he found and of them. These creatures include 
-saw on this desolate volcanic archipelago reptiles, birds, and amphibians. The 
on the Equator was one of the starting tortoises are named first. There are 
points of his theory of Natural Selection, besides land and sea iguanas, fur seals 
On the islands he found rare animals and sea lions, albatross, penguin, fiam- 
which, marooned there, had bred through ingo, and the flightless cormorant, 
countless generations while their rela- This action on the part of Ecuador 
tives on the mainland had disappeared, places one of the world's smaller re- 
Chief among them were the giant publics, with a population less than 
tortoises, which, strangely enough, are 3 millions and only a tenth of them white 
found nowhere else except on three people, high among civilised peoples, 
islands on the other side of the world, Their conduct in agreeing to preserve 
111 the Indian Ocean. for £bc rare creatures is oddly in 

, The Galapagos tortoises, some of contrast with that of our own Air 
which are seen in the Zoo, are the most Ministry, which, disregarding all pro- 
famous, and the group of islands is tests, is resolute to bomb out of their 
named after them from the Spanish home down in Dorset the Abbotsbury 
word for tortoise. There are 13 species, swans which have been there for a 
But for centuries the tortoises and thousand years, and whose swannery is 
other rare animals have suffered from without an equal in the world. 

/' The Mystery of Life 

P\RALEXisCARREL,the French physician people in a state of suspended animation 
who for a quarter of a century has for some years, and then reviving them, 
been experimenting in New York on the But what a doleful prospect that would 
properties of living things, had some wise be I In what state would such beings 
things to say on the lengthening of life. return to the world, and how would the 
If anyone should say how life can be world profit by populations made up of 
prolonged he ■would be the man, because old people ? 

for nearly the whole time he has been in The reason why life cannot be length- 
America he has kept alive in liis- labora- ened without limit is that a living body 
tory portions of living things which in is made up of millions of cells of different 
the ordinary course would have died. ages and different degrees of vitality. 

■ He began by preserving alive bits of They arc made to live for different 
living tissue. ’ The'tissues stayed un- periods. The body dies because they get 
altered and without ageing in the liquids ou t oi step and out of time, 
where he kept them. The cells which It is one of the results of the enormous 
made up the tissues would show they complexity of our bodies, so fearfully 
were alive by growing. He has kept and wonderfully made; but it should not 
alive and beating for 24 years the heart be regarded as a penalty, 
of a chicken. Our passing is part of ourselves. It- 

But all his experiments have led him would be a calamity to the race if it were 
no nearer to the secret of life which successfully resisted, 
another Frenchman, the famous Bichat, Dr Carrel thought there might be a 
defined as the sum of the conditions possibility in future of keeping the race 
which ward off death, and could get no younger, but lie hoped a time would 
farther on the road. > come , when a future race would accept 

Dr Carrel says that science may some their -passing as willingly as they now 
day lengthen human life by putting 1 fall asleep. 


THE MASSIVE BOX 
OF SHINGLE 

Turning the Sea 
Against Itself 

RYE AND WINCHELSEA'S • 
FORMIDABLE WAVE-BARRIER 

Rye and Winchelsea, ancient towns 
and famous ports, have at last com¬ 
pleted their defences against the sea. 

Along the coast froi*n the end of Fair- 
light Cliffs to a point near Rye Harbour 
a four-mile barrier has been completed 
after nearly three years. 

It is no common seawall .built 'to 
defeat the tides'that for six centuries br 
more have played tricks with the two 
towns on their hills, now coming to their 
doorsteps and then, after leaving one of 
them high and dry for generations, ad¬ 
vancing again to overwhelm its outposts. 

An Impregnable Defence 

It is constructed with piles and timber 
like a box four miles long) 15 feet, wide, 
and 14 feet deep. Into this massive.box 
tens of thousands of tons of shingle have 
been shovelled, and by itself it is a 
formidable barrier to the waves. But 
seaward is another first line of defence 
in the form of a row of piles planted 
closely together. When the southerly 
gales, scooping up the shingle, come up 
against the box barrier they will deposit 
their load partly against it, but, receding, 
will deposit other shingle against the 
piles 50 feet in front of it, 

* The space between box and outer 
piles will become a trap where shingle 
will accumulate till a huge bank of it 
cast up by the sea will rise year by year 
till even the box is covered with it and 
the tides will have constructed an im¬ 
pregnable defence against their own 
onslaughts. A hill of shingle like an 
artificial beach will rise between the 
Fairlight Cliffs and Rye, 

Winchelsea, which has suffered most, 
will gain most. Rye, standing secure on 
its hill, has on one side a river which 
silts steadily every year, and on the 
other a kind of .sea marsh easily crossed 
on foot, with the ruins of Camber Castle 
to signify that once it was more in¬ 
habitable. But otherwise all that Rye* 
has to. complain of is that the sea has 
withdrawn its patronage from the port 
that once was there. It is possible that 
the artificial shingle bank may have 
some effect on the silting of Rye River, 
and a scheme is afoot for improving 
Rye Harbour. 

Old and New Winchelsea ' 

Winchclsea's history is very different. 
Old Winchelsea with its towers and 
churches was swept away by an inunda- 
. tion in the reign of Edward the First 
from its treacherous shingle foundations. 
A new Winchelsea, beautiful still within 
its gates and walls, was built on the hill 
and,, with the sea fawning at its foot, 
became for long years a rival port to Rye 
on the opposite hill. Again the sea de¬ 
parted, and Winchclsea's port became a 
distant memory and the. sea only a line 
on the horizon. 

Tempted by long security, a bungalow 
town arose at the foot of the hill, calling' 
itself Winchelsea Beach. -Five years a gb 
the sea came on again, sweeping houses 
and bungalows away and threatening'tew 
invade the whole, of the sea marsh 'be¬ 
tween Winchelsea and Rye. This was 
the threat which the box barrier is 
intended to bring to naught. 


A STEP IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION 

For the last two years some of the ; 
men in Wakefield Prison have been 
taken every day in motor-lorries to work 
on. the land in the open country eight 
miles away, and the-plan has worked = 
so smoothly that the authorities are 
now arranging to run camps for all the 
week so that the men need only return 
to prison for the Sunday. 
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Story of a South 
African Farm 

Cat and Dog in the Well 

Heroes have a way of keeping quiet, 
and the name of the South* African 
farmer's wife who risked her life to save 
her dog is not part of this story. 

She and her small son were walking 
through the veld near Johannesburg 
when her Alsatian dog disturbed a wild 
cat in the grass. There was a desperate 
fight and both animals vanished. 

After a search she discovered they 
had fallen down a disused well; slie 
could see the dog lying helpless at the 
bottom, and higher up, under an over¬ 
hanging rock, the cat crouched, hissing 
and spitting. 

The farmer’s wife walked several 
miles to her nearest neighbour, a man of 
nearly 80, and lie found a rope and 
called three African servants to come 
with them to the well. 

Wo can hardly blame the black men 
for being terrified when they found that 
to save the dog they would have to pass 
the ferocious cat. They refused to go 
down the well. But the farmer’s wife 
could not leave her dog to die, so she 
insisted on going down herself. Tying 
the rope round her waist, she was lowered 
by the black men, and by a miracle 
the cat allowed her to pass while she 
and the Alsatian were hauled up to 
safety. Wc have not heard what hap¬ 
pened to the cat. 

IN SMALLER BRITAIN 

Fewer People and More 
Students 

. Some striking things have been said 
of late by Professor Brodetsky of Leeds 
University, speaking of the Smaller 
Britain of tomorrow. 

Raising the school age to 15 is the first 
step of a great evolution whereby not 
one child in 14, as at present, but three 
or four in 14, of all boys and girls, will 
enjoy secondary education till 18 or 19 
years of age. Not rare ones as now, 
but perhaps one in ten will go ’on to a 
university. 

During the next 40 yeai 4 s the popula¬ 
tion of Great Britain, it is estimated, will 
fall from 45,000,000 to 33,000,000/ and 
the number of boys and girls under 15 
may fall from 10,000,000 to about 
4,000,000, Much more time will have 
to be spent in education. 

We must therefore aim at a system 
in which the age of entry to the univer¬ 
sity will be at least 18. 


Peace Hath Her Wedding 
Rings 

Thousands of Italian women have 
delivered up their wedding rings so that 
the war might be prolonged and gallant 
men . and helpless women and children 
might be killed or maimed. 

There is something fine in every 
sacrifice, for however misguided a cause 
it is made, but wc cannot help preferring 
the sacrifice of the Swedish lady who 
recently gave up her wedding ring, not 
to help on war, but to add her mite to a 
great Swedish daily paper’s collection 
for the poor. The gift was anonymous, 
and all that is known of the giver is that 
she lives in the provinces and is not 
young, for the ring bears a date of 
long ago, . , 

Yet those two little facts are enough 
to make us appreciate the magnitude of 
the sacrifice. That little circle of gold 
which had stood by its wearer through 
the Ups and downs of a long life must 
have carried with it a thousand dear 
associations, and it must have been as 
a great sacrifice that this wife or widow 
gave it up for the poor. " Peace hath 
1 her victories;’’ and her wedding rings; too: 
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What Happened The Rin$4n The Glove 

ON YOUR BIRTHDAY a Surprise For Several 
If It is Next Week ' / 


Jan. 19. Jame3 Watt born at Greenock , 1736 

20. John Howard died at Kherson, Russia. 1790 

21. Louis XVI beheaded in Paris . , . 1793 
22* Lord Byron born in London . . , 1788 

23. Charles Kingsley died at Eversiey , • 1875 

24. Frederick the Great born at Berlin* • 1712 

25. Robert Burns born at Alloway . . . 1759 

A Great Prison Reformer 

John Howard was a -plain, earnest 
man who, in the. opinion of the whole 
world, stands high 
among reformers 
seeking to check 
the cruelty of men, 
and so promote 
happiness. He 
lived and died 
working to alter the 
dark and bitter 
wrongs of the 
prison system, 
Howard was born 
in London in 1726, 
the son of a trades¬ 
man who left him with independent 
means, and from his youth he travelled 
widely. In his thirtieth year, while 
voyaging to Portugal, he was captured 
by a French ship and imprisoned at 
Brest, and what he endured there caused 
him to devote himself to relieving 
prisoners everywhere. 

His visits to prisons took him all 
over the British Islands and the greater 
part of Europe, gathering information 
and trying to move the hearts of men 
so that they might alter the terrible 
conditions under which prisoners lived, 
pinched by poverty and decimated by 
disease. While engaged in this merciful 
work lie caught prison fever and died 
from it at Kherson in Russia, where a 
monument stands honouring his memory. 



John Howard 


School Broadcasts 

The Spring Term of School Broadcasts 
begins next Monday. ( Here are notes 
on some of the more interesting talks to 
be sent out from the National trans¬ 
mitter. 

Many listeners will welcome Mr 
Howard Marshall back with his popular 
talks on books. His talk on Tuesday 
is the first of five in which he will take 
five books which appeal to him. 

Both the Geography and Travel Talk 
broadcasts deal.with districts of great 
extremes of climate. While the North 
China plain is alternately baked and 
flooded, the high plateau of Spain ranks 
as one of the world's dry regions. Mr 
Young tells of a village in La Mancha 
where five thousand trees were planted 
in two years. Now, owing to drought, 
only ten remain. 

There will be two talks on Foreign 
Affairs this term, of which Friday’s is the 
first. Mr Charles Tower, who gives 
them, is foreign editor of a well-known 
newspaper and has had great experience 
in international affairs. 

From the National Transmitter 

Monday, 2.5 Seeds and Seedsmen : by B. A. 
Keen, 2,30 Music : by Ernest Read. 
Tuesday, 11.30 Tariffs : by Stephen King- 
Hall. 2.5 The Naked Trees: by Richard 
Morse. 2.30 Howard Marshall on Some 
Books I Like—Conan Doyle's Sir Nigel. 
Wednesday, 2.5 The King and the Arch¬ 
bishop : by Rhoda Power. 2.30 Winter in 
Town : by A. D, Peacock. 

Thursday, 11.30 The North China 3 ?lain : 
by G. B. Barbour. 2.5 South Devon: by 
S. P, B. Mais.' 2.30 World History— 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity: by Eileen 
Power. 

Friday, 2.5 The Mescta and Madrid : by 
Ernest Young. 2.30 Music—Simple and 
Compound Time : by Thomas Armstrong. 
3.35 Foreign Affairs : by Charles Tower., 


It has just been revealed that some¬ 
one had a nio'st unexpected present at 
Christmas in a pair of gloves received 
from a sister. 

.There is nothing. surprising in the 
ordinary way about a pair of gloves. 
They are bandied about at Christmas¬ 
time between Relations of all kinds, but 
even the giver who most wishes it were 
possible to think of a more original gift 
is scarcely likely to slip a precious ring 
into one of the fingers just to make it 
more exciting, 

'So thought Lieutenant-Colonel Harker 
of Sloane Court, London, when he found 
a gold ring set with diamonds in his 
gloves; and his sister was just as 
surprised when she heard that he valued 
her present^ above rubies. , Inquiries 
were made at the shop where the gloves 
had been bought, and a salesman 
remembered that Lady Goschcn, the 
widow of Sir Edward Goschen, had 
missed a ring after trying on some 
gloves at his counter. 

So it was Lady Goschen in the end who 
had the surprise present, the return of 
the ring she had given up as lost. 

A HOME OF GOOD DEEDS 

Children Helping Children 

He has five children of his own and 
earns 50s a week, but in liis spare time 
on Saturdays and Sundays he puts on 
his “ pearlies ” and goes out to collect 
money for the charities' lie believes in. 

u You’ll be near the Children’s Home,” 
he said. “ Ring the bell and ask to see 
the cot I keep up ; inspection invited.” 

That is how' we happened to go to 
the Wright-Kingsford Home in North 
Finchley, catching a glimpse of the way 
the children of London are working for 
those less well off than themselves. 

Of course, the things wc liked best were 
the things we could see, such as the cot- 
covers the Finchley Girls Club made, 
and the wonderful doll’s house in the 
playroom completely furnished by the 
handiwork of the Fifth Barnet Brownie 
Pack, a real labour of love. But 
Matron was just as enthusiastic about 
the girls from the Lady Margaret School 
who hold sales to help the Home, and 
she had a warm word of praise, too, for 
Joe Hooper, who holds an occasional 
sale of used toys in his garden. 

.We were shown the cot the Pearly 
King of Hornsey Road keeps up by 
sending in -£io a year. It held a rosy- 
checked child abdut three, cosy and 
drowsy and warm, for it was sleepy-time. 
During the 36 years of the Home’s 
existence over 2000 adorable scraps of 
humanity have been nurtured and 
helped to grow up within its walls. 


* After more than twenty years delay, 
owing to the war, a statue of Livingstone 
is being sent to Rhodesia from Glasgow. 
It was presented by Mr J. M. .Mowbray 
to tlic Govcrmneht-of Rhodesia/' ^ / 


Peary s Flags 

Two treasured relics of Peary’s dash 
to the North Pole have been given to the 
American Geographical Society. 

They are a flag he took with him and 
a bit of a flag he left behind on his way. 
Mrs Peary made the silk flags for him in 
1898. lie left one at the North Pole, and 
this no one has ever seen since, and most 
likely never will. But one he brought 
back and gave to a friend, who has now 
passed it on to Peary’s countrymen. 

A third flag was cut into portions 
by Peary, and these bits were left behind 
him to mark stages in his long-continued 
attempt to reach the Pole. One fragment 
was left at Cape Morris Jesup, the most 
northerly point of land on the globe. 

Others were left at the Farthest North 
reached in his last attempt but one, when 
he passed the 86th parallel on the Arctic 
Ocean, and ,at Capes Columbia and 
Thomas Hubbard, where he started on 
his last two attempts. The fragment left 
at Cape Thomas Hubbard was recovered 
by a later expedition, and now lias joined 
the Peary' Polar flag; brought back. 
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QNLY the members of the 
League of Ovaltineys know 
this mysterious code. And there 
are thousands of boys and girls 
now using it, as well as the secret 
signs and signals. 

Wouldn’t you like to join them in 
all this jolly fun ? Wouldn’t you 
like to wear the handsome bronze 
“badge of the League, and learn 
how to keep always fit, healthy, 
vigorous and happy ? 

Then be sure to send jin your 
application for membership now. 

Fill up the 
Application Form 
Below 

On receipt of the form below, the 
Chief Ovaltiiiey will sendj you the 
official Rule-hook and tell you how to 
get your bronze badge. Send the form 
in an open envelope (|d. stamp), 

■ 

POST THIS TO-DAY! 


To the CHIEF OVAL.TINEY, 

The 4 Ovaltine * Factory, 

King's Langley, Herts. 

I wish to become a member of the League 
of Ovaltineys. Please send me, free, the 
official Rule-book of the League. 


Name . 


Age* 


Address , 


SSKr. 18 . 1-36 . (Write in BLOCK Idler.) j 
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THE OPEN DOOR AT 
SOUTH KENSINGTON 

Come and See This ' 
Wonder 

THE PILOT IN THE TALKING PLANE 

South Kensington's doors have been 
open wide and its halls nearly full with 
schoolboys crowding to the holiday 
cntertaimnents of the museums. 

At the Imperial Institute was the 
Schoolboy’s Own Exhibition; with models 
of the City of the'Future and a railway of 
the present, together with stalls of the 
Boy Scouts, the National Savings Move¬ 
ment, the Air Ministry, and the Bible 
Society., . • „ . * 

The Most Popular Show 

Round the corner at the Geological 
Museum crowds have watched eagerly 
a moving eruption of Vesuvius; and at 
the Science Museum, the most popular 
show, of all, that of the Imperial Airways, 
remains open until the end of January. 
Here is a speaking model of an aero¬ 
plane in flight. The audience hardly 
dwindles all day long, and the boys arc 
never tired of hearing the way the plane 
is directed on its blindfold way. 

Above a canopy of cloud (made of a 
thick layer of cotton-wool) a silvery 
plane is suspended. Beneath is a sunlit 
coast which, though clear to the specta¬ 
tor's eye, cannot be seen by the pilot 
because of the intervening clouds. Then 
by means of a gramophone the voice of 
the pilot is heard as it would be heard 
when he'was calling up an aerodrome 
through his wireless to ask for direction. 

He gives his registered number, and - 
says he is 1500 metres above a blanket 
of cloud. His message goes, “Croydon, 
Number XC 193 calling. Am flying at 
1500 over cloud. Please give bearings." 

Croydon answers, “Croydon calling. 
XC 193/lying at 1500 metres. Over." 
The messages are twice repeated so as 
to ensure that no mistakes are made. 

While the Audience Waits 

Then Croydon, with the same careful 
precautions, calls up the aerodromes at 
Pulliam and Lympne, giving the in¬ 
formation and asking them first to reply 
and then to take bearings.' The three 
stations are at the points of a triangle, 
and when their replies are received ancl 
confirmed at Croydon the position of 
the aeroplane is plotted on a map. 

This is done in a few minutes, and the 
exact position of ■ the plane is made 
known. The‘model, takes less time, and 
while the audience waits Croydon speaks 
again, calling up the plane, repeating 
to its pilot his position, so many miles 
south of Bexhilf, and informing him of 
the way he should go. 

All is worked out just as happens when 
a Channel plane cannot see its way owing 
to fog or cloud. The boys are fascinated, 
and find it hard to tear themselves away 
even to the James Watt Exhibition. 


A parking place where shoppers may 
leave their dogs has-been started in one 
of the shopping centres of Berlin. 


The Circular saw 

A Talk in the Country 

One of our country correspondents has come 
upon a circular saw man cutting up trees, and 
he sends us these notes after a talk. 

The circular saw sings, almost screams, 
as it bites its way through a great 
elm log. Then suddenly-—crunch 1 An 
angry word from the sawyer : and who is 
to blame him ? 

The saw is stopped and the damage 
investigated. The same old thing—a 
great solid gate-hook of beaten iron 
deeply embedded in the timber, and the 
sharp steel teeth of the saw were bent, 
blunted, ancl so damaged that it will be 
a long job to put them right again. 

If the saw. is a band-saw the damage 
may be really serious. On one occasion, 
so my guide told me, one of these saws, 
valued at ^28, was completely ruined by 
a huge iron spike hidden in the trunk 
of an old oak. 

. Every day the creaking timber wains 
drag into the yard boles of oak, elm, ash, 
walnut, and a variety of other trees, 
collected from the country round to add 
to the piles which lie seasoning on all 
sides, and the variety of articles found in 
these old trunks is startling. 

Some Strange Finds 

Once two rabbits jumped out of a 
hollow trunk that had been hauled by 
train into the siding of the yard. Why the 
poor scared little beasts waited so long to 
make their escape is the puzzle.. Porters, 
boys, mill-hands joined in the pursuit, 
but the bunnies, once started, got clear. 

Another find was the skull and beak 
of a starling deep in the trunk of an oak. 
It is difficult to say how it got there. An 
owl's nest with eggs was discovered in a 
hollow in a newly-felled beech. Strangely 
enough, the eggs were still unbroken. 
Wasp nests are often found, and you 
may imagine how the sawyers scatter 
when a cloud of angry yellow-jackets 
emerge from a tree-trunk. 

; Not long ago a large walnut was 
taken down in a field at Hulcott, a couple 
of miles from Woburn Sands, and when 
the big tree fell it was found that the 
hollow top had been used as a hive by 
a swarm of bees. They must have been 
there for years, for there was nearly a 
hundredweight of comb and honey in 
the great hole. 

The Starling and the Bees 

But here was the oddest thing. In 
among all this mass of comb was a 
starling’s nest with three eggs. Now, a 
starling would certainly not have in¬ 
truded upon a bee's nest,. therefore the 
starling must have been there first, and 
the swarm coming in have driven her out. 

At the time the tree was cut it was 
winter, yet the weather was so mild, 
that the bees came out and attacked the 
sawyers. It was found necessary to plug 
the opening with clay before the carting- 
could be done, and when the trunk 
was brought into the yard at Fenny 
Stratford the queen bee was still in 
possession and was saved. , • 

A great, old-fashioned carthorse shoe 
was so embedded in an elm trunk that its 
presence was not suspected until the saw 
teeth, were wrecked against it. It must 
have been there for half a century. 


Boots and Screws 

Why the Screw Fits and 
What the Boot Says 

We find an interesting reference to 
boots and screws in the yearly report 
of the Department of Industrial and 
Scientific Research. 

The reference to the screw is the most 
important, ancl to the boot the most 
curious. Work on the screw by the 
National Physical Laboratory means 
millions a year to the British manu¬ 
facturer in this age of standardising. 

The manufacturer has to turn out 
screws and nuts and bolts which can be 
guaranteed to lit when required to re¬ 
place others. How can he or the pur¬ 
chaser be sure ? He may turn out his 
stock accurate to a 2000th of an inch. 
This accuracy depends on the rightness 
of taps and dies made on a lathe. 

The Boot and the Doctor 

This again depends on the accuracy of 
the leading screw of the lathe. A step 
farther ancl wc come to the accuracy of 
the master leading screw of the firm 
which makes the lathe. But there is a 
step higher still, ancl this is the master 
leading screw of the National Physical 
Laboratory, which governs all the rest. 

This is accurate to three parts in a 
million, ancl the Laboratory, striving to 
reach higher still through the wave-length 
of a particular form of light, will soon be 
accurate to a few parts in 100 millions. 

The science of the boot is of a different 
kind, ancl would have found an interested 
student in Sherlock Holmes. It has been 
found that boot leather, affected in 
various ways by wear and surroundings, 
reflects also the health of the wearer. 

Sometimes the upper leather is affected 
by the acid in the perspiration of rheu¬ 
matic or gouty habit. Another insidious 
affliction also leaves its mark on the boot 
leather, Examination of a patient's boot 
might give a hint to his doctor. 


THE PRIEST WHO KNEW 

And the Noodle Who Did Not 

Once there was a Noodle with a capital 
N. They made him a Master of the Im¬ 
perial Household, and one clay when he 
was tidying the palace he clecided to- 
scrap a lifesize wax bust of the Austrian 
Emperor Charles the.Sixth (1683-1740). 

At the same time there lived a humble - 
village priest who was not a noodle. 
Ho saw the bust on its way to the 
candle-makers, where it was going to be 
melted down, and he made a ridiculous 
fuss about it. Such a hullabaloo did he 
raise that they let him have it for the. 
sake 9! peace and quiet. 

That was many years ago. Now it 
has found its way to the Museum of 
Arts in Vienna, where it is acclaimed as 
an exquisitely-modelled piece of work 
by an outstanding sculptor. 

A Vienna newspaper tells of the 
sensation caused by the discovery, of' 
this fine work of art, but does not tell 
the name of the village priest who saved 
it . from destruction, Mr Chesterton, 
of course, would like to claim it as 
another discover}' by Father Brown. 


Sim and Sam, the Tantalising Twins Fishy ! 



Edith Brown at 
Ludhiana 

Women Doctors For 
Indian Women 

India's Womanhood. By Christine Tinting . 
Lutterworth Press. 2s 6d. 

It is 40 years since Miss Edith Brown 
started a women's medical college at 
Ludhiana in India, 

Since then the King has made her a 
Dame of the British Empire, and several 
similar colleges have been set up in 
other parts of India; but the best way 
to realise what Ludhiana means is to 
read this book which Miss Tinling has 
written to celebrate 40 years of wonder¬ 
ful service. 

Ludhiana is in the Punjab,- tut its 
students come from all the provinces of 
India. The hospital cares for patients 
from as far away as Afghanistan, ancl in 
its Christian atmosphere Hindu and 
Mohammedan arc friendly together. ■ 

The fact that Indian men doctors have 
to prescribe for some of their women 
patients merely by feeling the pulse 
(the hand being held out to them from 
behind a curtain because the lady must 
not look upon a man) is alone sufficient 
to show the need for women doctors. 
Miss Tinling tells of some of the work 
being clone by graduates from Ludhiana 
as medical inspectors, nurses, teachers, 
and surgeons. Four old students have 
received the Kaisar-i-Hind medal for 
public service in India. 


A Tale Well Told 

The Story of the World , By Mabel Cleverly 
Paine . Muller , 22s 6d. 

These three volumes, each obtainable 
separately with a good index, are a 
welcome contribution to the libraries of 
boys and girls. 

They might be called an encyclopedia 
of the men and women of the world and 
what they have done for good or evil in 
its affairs, the emphasis being on • the 
good. The . author has been careful 
to give full value to the contributions 
of the less-familiar nations to our 
civilisation.. ; . 

Warfare and tale’s of military success 
have as much space as they deserve, 
which is very, little ; but the life of the 
people, to whatever nationality they 
may belong, is clearly told. 

All dates are in the margins, which is 
a* real help to the flow of the romantic 
tale. There are maps and pictures, and 
folding charts which make clear -what 
was happening all over the world century 
by century. 

If every country had a history book 
of this character, pa3 7 ing tribute* to the 
achievements of great figures and noble 
causes in other lands and emphasising 
the world's need for freedom and 
cooperation, the cause of Peace would 
not stand in such peril as it docs! 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of January 1011 

An Elephant Saves 1000 Lives, , An* 

Indian elephant lias lately, done, a won¬ 
derful thing by - saving 1000' lives. A, 
great number of. pilgrims assembledat 
Sorong, in the Agra division of India/to 
bathe in the sacred Ganges. ," • ’ ‘ ’ 

They camped upon land which was 
supposed to be • safe, but; the River 
Ganges rose swiftly ity the ■ night : \and 
surrounded the whole,camp; About 20a 
people were drowned. • >. : 

. Luckily; there happened to - be an 
elephant at hand, the property of a 
visiting ruler. Ropes were fastened to 
the trappings of the elephant, and again 
and again the animal swam out to the 
distressed pilgrims. The ropes served 
to support those who caught hold. ; The 
noble animal turned and swam back to 
dry land over and over again, each time 
taking back a load of human beings. la¬ 
thismanner- it saved the lives of a 
thousand people. . 
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it had fallen -intoj decay; the walls had. 
crumbled. Wifia-And snow had completed 
, the breach, till they left it a shell, 
i /« But .he did not,ifecd a 5 second -glance to. 
1 discover how ' fairly ..habitable this inner 
i room had been rendered. The. barred door 
• was staunch; strong tarpaulin furnished a 
roof ; a stove had' been lixed by the wall; 
sleeping bunks had been rigged ; he saw 
chairs and a table. He suspected then, 
nay, felt, sure, that his captors were tem- 
jmrarily hiding here ; nor could they have 
found a safer place of concealment. 

This knowledge discomfited him, for it 
told without words how completely he was 
in these mysterious men's power. 

But of course it was some mistake—it 
was all some mistake. Why hadn't they 
spoken yet, instead of collecting with their 
heads together to examine, of all things— 
his skis 1 There .they stood, in a circle, 

, inspecting his skis. 

His patience gave way.. He shouted out, 

: " What do you want with me ? " 

" Give him a chair, Antoine." 

The man in the fur coat planted a chair 
beside Michael. He took it. He would 
show them he wasn't afraid of them. 

" Well, now you’ve got me," he said, " I'd 
be rather obliged if you'll tell me what the 
idea is ? " 

"That's better 1 " This came from the 
third of them, grey-haired,' lean-featured, 
with a white moustache clipped short ; 
and with very long, thin fingers, as Michael 
perceived when one of those fingers shot 
.out from the,rest of the closed hand .and 
pointed straight at his face as a pistol . 
barrel might have pointed. " Please attend 
, now! " this man began in a tone of autho¬ 
rity.. " You understand French very well. 
That's a good thing, mon A nglais J Toy 
you'll have no excuse for misunderstanding 
my orders." 

His orders ! thought Michael. Aloud he 
replied, " How do you know I'm English ? 
.How do you know I speak French ? " 

" Chi ! Chi ! " said the grey-haired 
man dryly. “ I'm not here to answer, ques- 
- tions." He turned with a glance of inquiry 
.■ to the man who was just setting Michael's 
. skis down upon the table, then, receiving a 
. nod in rejoinder, ho turned back to Michael, . 
and, " Now we can settle down to business," 
lie smiled,. " Though it won't lake long." 


' . . * ■ . CHAPTER 5 - * ‘ 

The Surprise In the Wood 
Co far Michael was following the agreed 
^ course, at full liberty to return by 
whichever way ho liked. That had been 
fully understood. " Yes," Ramiro liad 
proclaimed, " you must go through the 
forest; but after that you can choose your 
own route, so long as you lay a good scent 
and land us back at the hotel." 

" And so long as he isn't caught first 1 " 
had laughed Leon Veyrier. 

" Yes," Ramiro had uttered, frowning, 
and hurriedly. " Yes, yes, of course, Leon." 

Now as he reached the heart of this deep, 
lonely wood, with his skis slung behind him 
and his breath as steady as ever, Michael 
had little fear of being overtaken by any 
of them; not even by Ramiro, who had been 
on his heels down Mont Joly. 

There was but one track, winding round 
and round upwards. He was mounting at 
a strong, even walk, after the fashion of 
the peasants* who would rarely raise their 
eyes from the ground as they went, and as 
rarely would either lengthen or shorten 
their stride. That was the way to go up; 
slow and sure; so much better than bust¬ 
ling and getting out of breath, as novices' 
did. So, scattering a handful of confetti 
ex r ery few yards, on he climbed with his 
thoughts beneath the snow-laden pine-trees. 

The forest was so silent; the trees were 
so silent. There was nothing stirring, no 
rustle of boughs, no sudden tuning of bird. 
There was no sound save that of his own 
feet brushing the track, and now and then the 
gentle dislodgment of snow from the branches. 

: He had turned a new bend of the track 
.when his eyes lifted sharply to encounter 
those of a square-faced man in a fur coat 
who was resting on a boulder beside the 
path. This was the first living creature he 
had met since entering the forest, and he 
was going past, with the usual Row jour ! 
of the mountains, when the stranger rose 
and, raising his hat, inquired the way down 
to the Val du Mont Joic. "If I do not 
derange you," he added. 

" No, of course not," said Michael. " All 
you need do, m’sieur, is to follow the track 
down. When you’re through this forest-" 
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His voice broke off in a splutter and a 
choked cry as a sack' descended most 
suddenly over his head, and its mouth was 
drawn fast round his neck,. At the same 
moment his elbows were seized from behind, 
ho heard voices all round him, and one of 
them remarking, " A very neat job ! Now 
wc 1 !! take him along. His skis ? Yes, all 
right. I've got them." ■ 

The voice had spoken in .Spanish,-which 
he understood fairly, as now lie understood 
the trick they had played on him. But he 
could not understand what they wanted 
with him, nor where they were hustling 
him off. 

,. But it wasn’t worth while.struggling, he 
reflected, for obviously they were mistaking 
him for somebody, else, as they’d discover 
when they removed the sack from his face, 
So he^ allowed them to force him through 
branches that whipped his shoulders and 
head ; then up to more level ground, as his 
feet told him; over much snow next; 
through undergrowth, round a stone wall, 
until at last a push in the small of his back 
sent him reeling inside somewhere, and his 
ski sticks, to which he had clung all the 
while, went down clattering. 

" Fix the door, will you, Antoine ! " 

He heard an iron bar falling heavily into 
its socket. 

. Then the sack was pulled from his c}'cs, 
and he glared at his captors, • 

There were three of them, and no ordinary 
ruffians or robbers, as he saw at a. glance. 
They were well dressed in lounge.suits and 
jumpers, and had the appearance of the 
visitors to be found in any hotel. They 
carried themselves with straight backs and 
an air of assurance. 

He approached them, but they took no 
notice whatever, being occupied in curiously 
examining his skis. So he waited, and took 
stock meanwhile of his surroundings. 

He could guess at once the kind of place 
to which they .had brought him. Tucked 
remotely away on the fringe of the wood, 
it was one of those, ruined stone living- 
huts found on high pasturage, occupied 
originally by a shepherd before some raging 
storm had taken its roof off, when, deserted, 


" The quicker the better for. me I " said 
Michael defiantly. 

Again.the pomting . finger ■ shot. forward 
and fixed him. Five strange words followed : 
" You know what wet know," they 
uttered. . The Spaniard repeated them 
slowly, and while lie was doing so his 
eyes bored deep into Michael’s. 

" You know what we know / " 

Before that probing gaze Michael's steady, 
eyes faltered, and he started like a startled 
stag scenting the hunter. 

" So take your choice, M'sieur Michael! " 

" What choice ? " gasped Michael. 

" To obey us. Or to have all the world 
know what we know.". 

Michael kept silence. 

Then the other’s face darkened. 

" Come, come ! " he insisted. " Either 
you render us a small favour, M’sieur North, 
or my friends and I must take care that 
Meg&ve knows what we know, ' A simple 
choice ! A pleasant excursion 1 " 

Michael caught at the last word. 

" What excursion ? What do you want ?" 
lie said desperately. 

The man leaned forward and spoke rapidly 
under his breath. . Then, .after , a pause, 
" Is that plain enough ? " 

Michael nodded silently, ; 

" Very good. I shall only attach one 
condition ; that afterwards you keep your 
mouth shut." 

He nodded again. 

" Well, it isn't much that we ask you 16 
do, is it, Michael ? " 

He wasn't " Michael ” to them,* his 
smarting min'd , answered. Wliat right had 
they to take his consent for granted ? Yes, 
but what choice had he ? How the thought 
stung 1 

" Well ? Is it yes or no ? " 

" It’s yes," he said bitterly. 

CHAPTER 6 

The Dark Narrow Street 

Tt was astonishing to the Swiss gendarmes 
* on their frontier at Annemasso. Here, 
with the day barely broken, was a lad in 
full ski-ing kit, and carrying a long pair of 
hickory .skis* on his shoulder, presenting 
himself to pass into the city of Geneva ! 

" See," they uttered, " here comes one 
who would ski on our lake 1 " 

. Continued on tho next page 
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Continued from page 13 

As soon as they saw that the lad was 
English their formality relaxed, : - 

11 From Angleterre ? ” 

" Mais, oui, messieurs l " 

“ Your papers ? " 

" I haven't them on me." 

" Ho ! And where arc you staying ? ” 
"In Haute Savoie. At Megeve." 

" You are there for the winter sports, 
are you ? " 

" Yes." 

Then the amiable fellows bantered him, 

Ha, ha! " they laughed. " And you've . 
conie to show us how-to ski in Geneva ! " 
How much more astonished those good- , 
natural Swiss would have been had they 
witnessed his movements since yesterday 
morning—had they watched him starting 
away with his bags of confetti, seen him 
overpowered in a dark wood, held in a 
lonely shack, thence conducted in the 
middle of the night with his skis and his 
ski-sticks to Le Fayet, next rushed by 
sledge through the mountains to within 
three kilometres of Annemasse, there given 
some breakfast, and dismissed to finish 
his journey by himself on foot. 

And it might well have astonished them 
also had they followed their skier in Geneva 
itself. For, instead of proceeding to the 
Place du Pont or the lakeside, lie gave the 
fashionable part of the town a wide berth, 
and/ having found his way to a dark 
narrow street of tall houses, he walked along 
slowly, watching out for the numbers. 

Ah ! Here was Number 97. It was the 
top floor lie wanted. So he mounted five 
flights of wooden stairs, which grew shabbier 
after each floor, and came to a halt at a 
door with a name inscribed on it. 

He knocked quietly, and listened. There 
came presently the sound of a shuffling 
footstep behind the door, then the clink of a 
chain being lifted, and then the door 
opened a crack, through which a face peered 
at him. 

He uttered, " Does M'sicur du Casque 
Noir live here, please ? " Which was curious, 
because the name on the door was Kapt. 

The chain was dropped. A whisper 
responded, " Come in." 

The moment he had crossed the threshold 
the chain was put up again, and the 
shuffling tread preceded him down a dark 
passage to a stuffy room, like an artist's 
studio, lighted with 1 sky-lights. 


With his feeble walk,* his skull-cap, and 
bent ^ shoulders, Michael's conductor had 
looked in the passage like an old man. 
But inside the room he swung round and 
turned on his visitor a pair of such keen 
eyes beneath black, bushy eyebrows that 
the impression of age faded like a breath 011 
a pane. Was he an old man ? Or a middle- 
aged one attempting to disguise himself ? 

" Well ? I am Casque Noir ! " The 
voice was hoarse and unsteady. “ What's 
your business ? " 

“ I have brought you these," replied 
Michael. He extended his skis. 

A little flame seemed to light up behind 
those keen eyes. A considering smile 
creased the mouth. But the man did not 
take the skis. Instead he moistened his 
lips with his tongue, and said sharply, 

" Who sends them ? " 

"Monsieur Megfcvc sends them," said 
Michael. 

" His message ? " 

Michael responded in the tones of a 
person using his memory. " I am to tell 
j'-ou that it is making very good weather." 

" II fait beau temps, hein ? " 

" Tres beau,” Michael countered emphati¬ 
cally. 

The man moistened his lips again. 

“ Is that all ? " he said, whispering. 

" No," said Michael. " I am to tell you 
that with skis like these one can out¬ 
distance any pack." 

“ Any more ? " 

“ Yes," said Michael, bursting into a 
smile. " Veuillez agrder, m'sicur, Vexpression 
de riles sentiments distinguds 

u So I'm to accept your distinguished 
compliments, am I ? " the man drawled, 
with the quick little nod of one who is 
finally satisfied, " Very good ! That's all 
in due order. Sit down I " He pushed 
Michael into a chair and, taking the skis, went * 
shuffling out of the room with them. The 
minutes passed, and lengthened. Forty had. 
gone, each one increasing Michael's bewil¬ 
derment (for whatever did this strange 
creature want with his skis ?), before the 
shambling footsteps came back; 

"Here you are!" the man laughed, 
returning the skis. " My compliments, if you 
please, to M’sieur Megbve." 

Then without another word he showed 
Michael out, skis and all. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Jacko Waves the Flag 


W hen the snow came Jacko found to 
his disgust that the old toboggan 
had been scrapped. * 

“ Lend us a tea-tray instead, Mater, 
will you ? '' he begged, 

Mrs Jacko would not: she had lost, 
too many that way before. 

Jacko strolled outside looking de¬ 
cidedly glum. Just then the corpora¬ 
tion men came into, the yard, bringing 
back an empty dustbin. 


“Let's build a big snow mountain/' 
said Chimp. “ This dustbin should make 
a splendid foundation." 

“ Great idea ! " grinned Jacko. 

They got shovels and worked hard, 
and soon a huge white mound hid the 
bin completely. Meanwhile the snow 
froze so hard that the mountain looked 
as firm as a rock. 

Presently Jacko ran into the house and 
*came back with a flag. 



The mountain suddenly gave way 


Jacko brightened up. “ Coo ! " he 
chuckled. “ That lid’s the very thing! " 

Off he.ran with it to the fields, where 
Chimp joined him, and soon they were 
tobogganing in grand style. They had 
a lovely time. . . 

But it wasn’t long before the keen air 
made them hungry, . 

“ Guess it must be dinner-time now," 
cried Chimp. 

Jacko thought so too, and they raced* 
home, quite forgetting the lid, which lay 
hidden in the show. 

It was-a blow when .Mother Jacko 
told them they were an hour too soon. 


“ May as well do the thing properly," 
he cried proudly. “ Here’s the first 
chap to scale Everest! " i - 

Up he scrambled to the top, and stood 
there waving his flag. 

But unfortunately the snow was not 
so hard as lie thought. 

“ Look out! " yelled Chimp. 

Splosh / The mountain suddenly gave 
way, and with a wild shriek Jacko 
disappeared! 

. Chimp roared with laughter when a 
red, indignant face shot up through 
the snow. Then he tipped the dustbin 
right over and Jacko wriggled out. 
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THE BRAN TUB Changing Words With the Letter S 


A Long Word 

A word of three syllables seek till 
you find, 

That, in it are twenty-six letters 
combined. Answer next week 

This Week’s Nature Note 

’J'he badger goes to sleep in 
winter, but his sleep is not 
very sound, and a warm January 
night will bring him out. He 
burrows in the ground and is 
harmless and inoffensive, unless 
attacked, when he fights fiercely 
and courageously. 

. Hidden Birds 

pus square of letters contains 
the names of nine English 
birds, spelled partly across the 
square and partly down it. 

B U L L DOG 

L A C F I N G 
T R IC G S W H 

V-; H O B A P A L 

' R L I N N R L 

U W R D E R 0 

S H E N T AW 

Answer next week 


Ici On Parle Francis 










la mallo les lunettes le grenler 

trunk glasses attic 

Grand’mere a perdu ses lunettes.. 
Elies sont peuMtre tombees 
dans la malle au grenier. 

Granny has lost her glasses . 
Perhaps they have fallen in the 
trunk in the attic. 

Up-to-Date 

H E was interested in art, and 
asked the youthful librarian 
if he could suggest where to look 
for information concerning Giotto’s 
Flight Into Egypt. 

" AH about aviation in Room 
15 ,” was the quick reply. 

A Tree Riddle 

What tree can you hold in your 
hand'? 

It flourishes often in sand, 

And grows to a very great height, 

A “ palm ” tree. Now isn’t that 
right ? 

When Birds Freeze 

When sleet is falling and the 
, temperature is below freez¬ 
ing point birds will 'at times get 
into difficulty. The sleet falling 
on the wing feathers makes these 
thoroughly wet, and if the bird 
remains still for a while on a 
branch the moisture freezes. The 
result is that when the bird tries 


[JTacii name represented by these 
word by the inclusion of the 1 

to fly its wings are as if they 
were glued down. The poor bird 
tumbles to the ground, and is lucky 
if it escapes injury. Rooks are the 
most common victims. A year or 
two ago a man who was walking 
in a Surrey lane saw more than a 
dozen rooks lying on the ground 
quite helpless because their wings 
were frozen. 

Fruit Charades 

dank to confine water, and 
what every man must be, 

An exclamation, and to rove. 

A tree that grows in sandy soil, 
and a well-known fruit. 

A domestic bird, and a smaf 
fruit 

A month, omitting the last 
letter, and a shepherd's hut. 

A colour, and a pledge. 

Answer next week 

Other Worlds Next Week 
Jn the evening the planets 
Saturn, .Mars, and Mercury are . 
in-the South-West, and Uranus 
is in the South. 
fMlRh’the morning 
mmm «p§| Venus and 
I Ifi Jupiter are in 
the South- 
East.- The 
picture shows 
the Moon as 
it may be seen 
looking South at 8.30 a.m. on 
Monday, January 20 . 

Hawkward ' 

pvo young Cockneys were argu¬ 
ing about a bird at the Zoo. 

I say it's a beagle,” said Bill. 

“ You are wrong; it's a howl,” 
protested Harry. 

“ You are both wrong,” re¬ 
marked one who overheard. “ It's 
an ’awk.” 


pictures can be made into another 

letter S, , Answer next week I 

Overweight? 

The telephone bell rang at" the 
greengrocer’s shop. * 

“Mrs Smith speaking,” said a 
voice. “ I sent niy son for two 
pounds of apples and he has 
brought home only a pound and a 
half.” 

“ I’m sorry, madam, but my 
scales are correct,” was the 
answer. “ Have you tried weigh¬ 
ing your son ? ” 

A Jolly Evening 


The C N Cross Word Puzzle 

Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks among the clues below, Answer next week 
Reading Across. 1, Sunburn. 3, Period of time. 6. To be in debt, 1 9, A 
snare. 12, Indefinite article. 13. Luxuriant. 10. Dehold. 17. Peats ot 
.skill,- 19, Standards of perfection. 21, To supply a fire with fuel. 83, A 
tumult. 24. To cover the inner roof of a room. 25. Part of a circle. 27. That 
which is written. 29. A flat circular plate. 30. To be of one mind. 32. An 
image. 34. French for and. 35. One of the Great Lakes. 30. Part of a church. 
37. French for the. 38..To join together. 39. To entertain. 40. To control. 
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a friendly entertainment Mr 
Bun got up to speak; 

He spoke on current topics, though 
his voice was-father weak. 

Then followed Mr Biscuit, but his 
talk was rather dry j . , 

Mr Jam preserved a silence and 
" closed a weary 6ye. ' 

The Kettle^then began to sing, a 
really lovely song,. 

And so the evening ended and no 
one found it long. 

4 What Am I? , 

At first I was some cannon; 
v Then—this is very queer— 

I uttered words to music, 

And changed to ox-like deer; 

I then became quite cosy. 

Now, isn’t it absurd 

That all four letters of my .name, 

Changed, make a different word! 

Answer next week 

Unfinished 

JSTewricii: Pd have you know, 
sir, that I’m a self-made man. 
Gentleman: Quite so! But 
who interrupted you ? 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Beheaded Word, Sharp, harp, par. . 

Missing Words _ __ „ 

DARING Do You Know These 
GARAGE PetsP 

TARGET Petal, petition, petunia, 

P etulant > ,P ett 7', P etti- 
aghast coat, petrel, petrol. 
GOBLET ’ F F 

The Way Through the Islands 

IS 

His 


Reading Down. 1. Work to be done, 2. Industrious insect. 3. To praise, 
4. A kind of biscuit given to babies. 5. Able-bodied seaman.* C. Conjunction. 
7. To rest in expectation. 8. To provide a permanent fund for support. 10. 
Forty-five inches. 11. A stud or knob. 13. Invited. 14. A printers measure. 
15. A small variety of dog. 18, Employs. 20. In the centre. 22. Keen. 23. 
A portion of an opera. 24. To summon before a tribunal. 20. A luxury car.* 
28. A tax or duty. 29. Early morning moisture. 30. Small island in a river. 
31. Devour. 33. Shelter from the wind. 
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. . Arthur Mee’s Children's En- 
' cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4. , 


Tates Before Bedtime 

Roland’s Toboggan . 

D oland stood by his gate 
^^ watching the boys .with 
their toboggans going down 
the snowy road to the 
common. 

His own toboggan stood 
behind him. He wasn’t- 
allowed to go on the common 
without cither his mother or 
Maurice and his mother, 
because many of the boys who 
played there were big and 
rough. Today Mummy had a 
cold and Maurice's : mother 
couldn’t go, so Roland felt 
t very-disappointed.. 

Old Mr Rogers, who lived 
next door in the big'house 
standing between them and 
the common, passed and said, 

‘' Well, ; Roland, you " look 
rather solemn. Whatever is 
the matter ? ” 

“There’s nobody to go 
with Maurice and me to 
toboggan on the common,’’ 
replied Roland. “ Mummy 
won’t let us go alone.” 

“ Quite right,” said the old 
gentleman ; ” the boys are 

very rough.” 

“ But our garden’s flat” 
complained Roland. “ 1 do 
want to toboggan, and I can’t 
without a hill,”. f • 

' “Well, mine .certainly 
isn’t,” laughed Mr Rogers; 
“ as a matter Of fact. I’m 
always grumbling' about the 
part that adjoins the common: 
it’s all hills and dales, I can 
do nothing with it and have to 
leave.it wild.” 

s “ You could toboggan on 
it,” said Roland helpfully. 

Mr Rogers laughed again, 
“ I’m a bit too stiff for that 
thesoclays,” he said ; “ but, if 
your mother is willing, you 
and Maurice can come in arid 
toboggan , to your heart’s 
content. You’ll be quite safe 
and have the place to your¬ 
selves. And you’d - better 
come and have tea with me 
, afterwards—my cook 1 ' makes 
cakes that I think you’ll like,” 
he added. - 

“ Oh, thank you ! ” cried 
Roland, beaming with delight. 
“ May we come in the minute 
Maurice comes ? ” 

“ Yes, whenever you like,” 
said kind old Mr Rogers, 
“ but ask your mother’s per¬ 
mission.” 

When Maurice came he was 
delighted to hear Roland’s 
story; and - the two little boys 
ran in next door, chattering 
excitedly, 

What a time they had 1 
Mr Rogers showed them a 
slope in his dell which was 
just right for a toboggan-run. 
They slid down on the tobog¬ 
gan and dragged it up the hill 
dozens of times before the 
bell rang for tea. 

“ Oh, it’s much better than 
' the common, Mr Rogers,” 
Roland said breathlessly, 
“because there’s no one to 
get in the way and we get 
many more turns.” 
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The enthusiast may learn liow to 
get improved reception ; will be 
.advised of latest developments, 
and everything else that makes- 
radio more interesting—in the 
pages of POPULAR WIRELESS. 
Hero are some of the special 
features in this week’s number: 

IMPROVE YOUR SET 

WITH MODERN COILS 

* Does your ’ set give you all the 

■ stations you want to hear ? Is it 
selective -enough ?. Will it get 
the short waves ? This long 
informative feature shows how 
old. sets can be made to provide 
present-day performances. 

The Radio Bulletin 

—commences in this issue. This 
will appear every week arid will 
record up-to-the-minute informa¬ 
tion regarding all the new 
products of the Radio Industry. 
The production of every new 
receiver, every new component, 
and every new accessory in this 
country will be recorded in The 
Radio Bulletin, together with all 
price alterations and other such 
news. It will be the only com¬ 
plete precis available to the public 
of those activities of the Radio 
Industry which affect the listener 
to the wireless programmes. 

Ilow to make a 

SIMPLE SHORT-WAVE SET 

. An easy-to-build and inexpensive 
little instrument with which you 
can hear programmes from the far 
corners of the earth. It is also 
suitable for the reception of 
ordinary broadcasting. 

Alan Hunter 

offers a cash prize for the Best 
Programme Grouse. He tells 
you what are his pet B.B.C. 
aversions, and then offers a prize 

■ for a reader’s effort in this 
direction, 

‘ Victor King 

tells you about a doctor who 
claims that wireless waves cause 
dreams and also about a Professor 
who Makes Mistakes. 

Howard Cooper 

gives authoritative details of the 
B.B.C.’s plans for increasing and 
improving its service to listeners. 

Val Gielgud 

B.B.C.’s Drama Director, replies 
to criticisms made by that famous 
radio journalist—Garry Allighan. 


AND TELEVISION TIMES 

Now on sate at all. News - ^ Q 

agents and Bookstalls 
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